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LL.O. Notes 


The Twenty-first Session of the Conference, which opened at 
Geneva on 6 October, was entirely devoted to maritime questions. 

This is the first Maritime Session that the Conference has held 
for seven years. At the Thirteenth Session, in October 1929, four 
questions were submitted to a first discussion : the regulation of hours 
of work on board ship, the protection of seamen in case of sickness, 
the promotion of seamen’s welfare in port, and the minimum profes- 
sional capacity of captains and officers in the mercantile marine. 
On the conclusion of this examination the Conference decided to place 
these four questions on the agenda of a subsequent Session for second 
discussion. With a view to this discussion the Office at once proceeded 
to the usual consultation of Governments. It drew up and sent out 
the necessary questionnaires, and on the basis of the replies received 
it published four Blue Reports. 

But for some years matters remained at a standstill. A variety 
of reasons, notably the difficulty of reaching an agreement between 
the organisations of the shipowners and of the seamen regarding the 
procedure to be followed for the study of the problem of hours of work, 
prevented the Governing Body from fixing the date of a new Maritime 
Session, and the four questions discussed in 1929 remained in suspense. 

Early in 1935, however, as a result of the negotiations undertaken 
to surmount the difficulty, an agreement was reached between the 
shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations represented on the Joint 
Maritime Commission, and was subsequently approved by the Govern- 
ing Body. The substance of this agreement was that the question of 
manning should be discussed in connection with the question of hours 
of work on board ship. 

In preparation for the discussion of the question as thus extended 
a Preparatory Technical Maritime Meeting was convened at the end 
of November 1935. The Governing Body, which had in the meantime 
placed the question of holidays with pay in industry and commerce 
on the agenda of the Nineteenth Session, decided also to submit the 
question of holidays with pay for seamen to this Technical Meeting. 
The reports adopted by the Meeting, on hours of work and manning, 
and on holidays with pay for seamen, have been sent to the Govern- 
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ments for observations, and on the basis of the replies received the 
Office has published two Blue Reports which have been submitted 
to the present Conference. 

* « 

The agenda of the Twenty-first Session accordingly includes five 
items, all of which are before the Conference for final decision. They 
are as follows : 

I. A. Regulation of hours of work on board ship. 
B. Manning in conjunction with hours of work on board ship. 
II. Protection of seamen in case of sickness (including the treat- 
ment of seamen injured on board ship). 
III. Promotion of seamen’s welfare in port. 
IV. Minimum professional capacity of captains and officers in 
the mercantile marine. 
V. Holidays with pay for seamen. 
* « 

After the Governing Body had decided on the agenda of the 
Twenty-first Session of the Conference, a further question arose. 
One result of the widespread and severe unemployment accompanying 
the depression has been a fairly general movement of opinion in favour 
of raising the age for the admission of children to employment. The 
Governing Body accordingly decided to consider the revision of all 
the Conventions already adopted by the Conference on this subject. 
As regards employment in industry and commerce, the question 
has been placed on the agenda of the 1937 Session. As regards 
employment at sea, after consulting the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, the Governing Body wished to take advantage of the 
Maritime Session already convened for October 1936 in order to 
examine the desirability of revising the 1920 Convention. Difficulties 
of procedure, however, notably the period of notice prescribed by 
the Standing Orders for placing a question on the agenda of the 
Conference, prevented the question from being added to the agenda 
of the Twenty-first Session. The Governing Body therefore decided 
to convene a Twenty-second Session, which will open on 22 October, 
with a single item on its agenda, namely, the partial revision of the 
Convention on the age for admission of children to employment at 
sea. The basis of the proposals for revision to be considered by the 
Conference is the raising of the minimum age from 14 to 15 years. 


Mr. Keynes’ “General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money” 


by 


A. P. LERNER 
London School of Economics 


In an important book recently published! Mr. Keynes has 
attempted to solve the general problem of variations in the volume 
of output and employment. As the book is largely an attack on the 
adequacy of the existing orthodox economic theory as a means for 
handling the problems of fluctuations in employment, trade cycles, 
and the like, it is clear that it has an important bearing on many 
of the questions which are at present in the forefront of the 
interests of the International Labour Organisation. The argument, 
however, which deals primarily with questions of theory and only 
in the second place with the application of this theory to practice, 
is by no means easy to follow, parily from the intrinsic nature of 
the subject, partly from the highly specialised terminology employed. 
The Office has therefore thought that many readers of the Review 
would welcome an account in simpler terms of the main argument 
of the book. This is the purpose of the following article, whose 
author is thoroughly familiar with Mr. Keynes’ writings. It 
should be added that the article has been read in manuscript by 
Mr. Keynes himsel/, who has expressed his approval of it. 


HE object of this article is to provide as simple as possible 

an account of the most important line of argument that 

runs through Mr. J. M. Keynes’ book The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, so that, except perhaps 
in some details of presentation, it contains nothing original. 
I have endeavoured, where possible, to follow the traditional 


' John Maynard Keynes: The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money. London, Macmillan, 1936. xu + 403 pp. 5s. 
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use of language more closely than Keynes does, as I have found 
that this renders the argument both more intelligible and more 
acceptable to those who are not familiar with the oral tradition 
of Cambridge. While necessarily simplifying the argument 
considerably in order to be able to encompass it in an article 
of appropriate length, I do not think I have left out anything 
fundamental. In discovering what are the points in the argument 
or its presentation at which students are liable to jib, I have 
learnt much from innumerable discussions with economists 
and students in London, Cambridge and Geneva, and of these 
certainly the most helpful was Dr. Gottfried Haberler, who has 
been working towards similar results along a quite different 
route. I must add that I would certainly not have been able 
to attempt this task were it not for the time I spent in Cambridge 
in 1934-35 while Leon Fellow of the University of London. 


* * 


Keynes wishes sharply to distinguish his own system from 
what he calls the “ classical’’ economics. By that he means 
the orthodox body of doctrine, first conceived in fairly complete 
outline by Ricardo, and developed by almost all economists 
of repute from that time on, both in England and elsewhere, 
which finds its present culmination in the works of Pigou. 
Keynes is so keen on making clear the difference between the 
classical and his own scheme that he perhaps over-emphasises 
it, willingly taking this risk in order to be certain of avoiding 
the other error, which he considers more dangerous, of permit- 
ting a reader to overlook the revolutionary nature of the change. 
He has no patience whatever for the interpreter who would 
try to read Keynes’ views into the classical writers. This is not 
at all—as is frequently suggested—because that would diminish 
his claims to originality (in fact I believe he is over-generous in 
his estimate of how near the Mercantilists and the Monetary 
Cranks were to his thesis) but because he is convinced that such 
identification is made plausible only by obscurity. Keynes there- 
fore complains that “ Those who are sufficiently steeped in the 
old point of view simply cannot believe that I am asking them to 
step into a new pair of trousers, and will insist on regarding 
it as nothing but an embroidered version of the old pair that 
they have been wearing for years. ” ! 


1 Economica, Nov. 1931, p. 390. 
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I have insisted at some length on this because it helps to 
explain the extraordinary psychological resistance to Keynes’ 
new argument that is always displayed by classical economists. 
(I shall use this word throughout in Keynes’ sense.) 

It is this psychological resistance that so frequently leads 
people to reject a proposition of Keynes’ as a paradox and 
then to turn uneasily and, almost in the same breath, to scorn 
it as a platitude. “ It’s absolutely wrong ”—‘“we all knew that 
before 

The last sentence in Keynes’ preface reads : “ The difficulty 
lies, not in the new ideas, but in escaping from the old ones, 
which ramify, for those brought up as most of us have been, 
into every corner of our minds.”’ I would like to underline that 


sentence. 
* 


* * 

Keynes is concerned with the problem of unemployment. 
The classical view is that in the absence of State interference 
or other rigidities, the existence of any unemployment will 
have the effect of lowering wages. 

This follows immediately from the definition of unemploy- 
ment, for any man who is not in employment but who does 
not try to get work at a lower wage is no more considered to be 
unemployed than the man who refuses to work overtime or 
on Sundays. At the current wage he prefers leisure to employ- 
ment. He may be idle but he is not unemployed—at any rate 
he is not involuntarily unemployed. If he really wanted to work, 
if he were really unemployed, he would offer himself at a lower 
wage and this would reduce the level of wages. Unemployment 
is incompatible with equilibrium. 

The reduction of wages, the argument goes on, will make 
industrial activity more profitable so that business men will 
employ more people. As long as there is any unemployment 
wages will fall, and as long as wages fall profits rise, and as 
profits rise employment increases until all the unemployed are 
absorbed in industry and we have equilibrium and no more 
unemployment. 

Unemployment can therefore persist only if the State, 
or the Trade Unions, or some other institution prevents the 
unemployed from offering their services at lower wages and so 
from setting in motion the automatic mechanism which leads 
to equilibrium and full employment. What is necessary, there- 
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fore, is simply to remove the rigidity and allow the unemploy- 
ment to liquidate itself by reducing wages. 

Keynes accepts neither the definition nor the argument. 
Like the classical economists he is concerned only with involun- 
tary unemployment, but he defines as involuntarily unemployed 
a man who would be willing to work at a lower real wage than 
the current real wage, whether or not he is willing to accept 
a lower money wage. If a man is not willing to accept a lower 
real wage, then he is voluntarily unemployed, and Keynes does 
not worry about him at all. But there are millions of people 
who on Keynes’ definition are unemployed but who fall outside 
of the classical definition of unemployed, and these provide 
one of the most pressing of modern social problems. These are 
willing to work for less than the current real wage—they would 
be willing to work for the current money wage even if the cost 
of living were to go up a little—yet they cannot find jobs. 
What determines the number of people in a society who find 
themselves in this position ? Or to put the question the other 
way round, what determines the number of people who do find 
employment ? The object of Mr. Keynes’ book is to indicate 
the road leading to the answer to this question. 

The classical refusal to consider these men as really involun- 
tarily unemployed resolves itself into a recipe for finding them 
employment. They have only to agree to accept lower wages 
and they will find work. Keynes objects to this procedure of 
economists on two separate grounds. His first objection is on the 
practical ground of the uselessness of tendering advice that one 
knows will not be accepted, even if it is sound advice. It is time 
for economists who wish to give statesmen practical advice 
’ to realise that money wages are sticky—that workers will, 
in fact, refuse to reduce money wages. 

But Keynes’ main objection consists of a denial of the theory 
which is put forward as an excuse for the treatment. If money 
wages are reduced it does not follow that there will be any 
increase in employment. A general reduction of wages will 
reduce marginal costs, and competition between producers will 
reduce prices of products. Equilibrium will be reached only 
when prices have fallen as much as wages, and it will not pay 
to employ more men than in the beginning. The workers, who 
are able to make agreements with their employers about their 
money wage, cannot adjust their seal wage. If they could reduce 
their real wage more would be employed, but they can only 
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attemp- to reduce their real wage by reducing their money wage 
at the existing price level. This, however, only brings about 
a proportionate fall in prices so that they are in fact not able 
to vary their real wage. That is why their unemployment is 
involuntary even if they refuse to accept a lower money wage. 
For that would not have the desired effect of reducing the real 
wage and increasing employment—it would merely remove 
a certain stability of prices. 

It has hardly been disputed that a cut in money wages, 
by reducing costs, will have some tendency to reduce prices, 
but it remains to be shown why prices should fall proportion- 
ately to the reduction in money wages so that there is no fall 
in the real wage and so no increase in employment in the manu- 
facture of consumption goods. (Employment in investment 
industry depends on other factors considered below. For the 
time being this is taken as given.) 

Whether this will be the case or not cannot be decided at 
all by looking merely at the effect of the wage cut upon costs. 
It is necessary also to consider the effect of the wage cut upon 
demand ; whether directly or whether indirectly through the 
change in employment that might be initiated by the first 
impact of the wage cut. Until we bring this into the picture 
we have not sufficient data to be able to decide what the result 
must be. 

This has made it possible for one eminent economist to 
argue that a cut in money wages will increase employment, 
and for another eminent economist to argue that a cut in 
money wages will not increase employment. The first is able 
to show that his thesis is consistent with the cost conditions ; 
for with a larger volume of employment—with more labour 
applied to the given productive equipment of society—the 
marginal productivity of labour is less, marginal costs are higher 
relatively to wages; prices (which, with the same degree of 
imperfection of competition, must in equilibrium bear the same 
ratio to marginal costs) are also higher relatively to wages, 
so that the workers by cutting their money wages have been 
successful in reducing their real wages. The second is also able 
to show that his conclusions are consistent with the cost con- 
ditions ; for if there is no increase in employment, marginal 
costs will fall as much as wages, and prices have to fall in the same 
proportion as costs, so that there is no change in real wages. 
Further, each economist is able to accuse the other of assuming 
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his conclusions, and then each can complain of the pot calling 
the kettle black. So that we have an infinite regress but no 
answer to our question. 

The necessity of bringing in the demand side is seen even 
more clearly if we suppose for a moment that wages are the 
only item that enters into marginal costs and that marginal 
costs are constant. In this case there is no inverse relation 
between employment and real wages. If wages are cut, marginal 
costs fall in the same proportion as wages whether there is an 
increase in employment or not. There will be no fall in real 
wages, but that tells us nothing about the volume of employ- 
ment. To get the answer to our question we have to consider 
the effects of the wage cut on demand, direct as well as indirect. 

The essence of the analysis whereby Keynes obtains the 
result that there will be no change in employment comes from 
a consideration of demand conditions. If there is initially 
an increase in employment—and, since employers very often 
think that a wage cut is a good thing, this impact effect is very 
likely—the demand conditions will be such as to bring about 
losses which tend to induce the entrepreneurs to curtail employ- 
ment until the previous equilibrium level of employment is 
restored. Similarly, if the impact effect is to reduce employ- 
ment, this will bring about profits which induce entrepreneurs 
to raise employment to the previous level. 

The losses that accompany an increase in employment in the 
manufacture of consumption goods are due to the tendency 
of people, whose income is increased, to increase their expend- 
iture by /ess than the increase in their incomes. This means 
that the increase in revenue from the sale of the larger output 
of consumption goods is less than the increase in the outlay 
on their production so that there emerges a net loss. This loss 
may be mitigated, but not entirely escaped, by the withholding 
of stocks with the intention of selling them at a more propitious 
moment, but this procedure, while diminishing losses, has the 
effect of building up superfluous stocks. The losses and the 
accumulation of stocks both tend to reduce employment, and 
these forces must persist and accumulate as long as employment 
remains above the equilibrium level. The whole of this phe- 
nomenon is reserved for the case where the initial effect of the 
wage cut is to diminish employment. 

We must now consider how all this works if items other than 
wages enter into marginal costs. Where this is the case these 
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other items are payments for the use of productive resources 
which, in the short period, are fixed in supply. This is because 
they accept whatever they can get, their reward falling relatively 
to wages until all those that are of any use whatever are em- 
ployed. 

If, then, wages are reduced, the attempt to substitute labour 
for these other productive resources will increase employment 
and may reduce the earnings of these resources. As long as 
these earnings have not fallen in the same proportion as wages, 
costs and prices will not have fallen as much as wages but will 
have fallen more than the rewards of the other productive 
resources. Real wages will be lower while the real reward to the 
other productive factors will be greater. More men will be 
employed, and the total real income will be greater ; since with 
more men employed on the given resources a greater real 
product is forthcoming. The aggregate real income of the other 
productive resources is increased, since the quantity employed 
is unchanged and the real rate of reward is increased. The 
aggregate real income of labour may be greater or less than in the 
beginning, according as the increase in employment is greater 
or less than the reduction in the real wage. 

As long as this situation remains, prices have not fallen 
as much as wages have been reduced ; and the workers have 
been able to reduce their real wages by reducing their money 
wages and thus to increase employment. Such a position cannot 
be expected to persist, but contains within itself forces which 
will still further reduce the rewards of the factors other than 
labour until costs and prices have fallen proportionately to 
wages, and real wages and employment are back again at the 
original level. 

In the situation we have just described total real income is 
greater than in the initial position, because more men applied 
to the same equipment produce more goods. There is an increase 
in the total real costs of the consumption entrepreneurs exactly 
equal to this increase in real income (since the incomes of the 
factors of production are the costs of the entrepreneurs). Out 
of this extra income some will be saved, so that the total re- 
ceipts of consumption entrepreneurs increase (in real terms) 
less than their outgoings. Entrepreneurs make losses which 
cause them to restrict their (output and) demand for pro- 
ductive resources. This goes on as long as more men are em- 
ployed than in the initial equilibrium and as long as the real 
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reward of the productive resources other than labour is greater 
than in the initial position. These two phenomena disappear 
at the same time, since the tendency to substitute labour for 
other productive resources, which led to the increase in employ- 
ment in the first place, disappears just at the point where the 
real reward to the other productive factors has fallen in the same 
proportion as prices and wages. A new equilibrium is reached 
only when employment has gone back to its original level 
and the reward of the other resources has fallen to their old 
real level. This will only be when their prices have fallen in 
the same proportion as wages. As long as these have fallen 
only in a smaller proportion than wages, prices will be higher 
than before relatively to wages and lower than before relatively 
to the reward of the other productive resources, and the dis- 
equilibrium described will continue. 

In a longer period it will be possible to increase or decrease 
the supply of productive resources other than labour by varying 
the application of current factors of production to their manu- 
facture, so that the above argument, which rests on the fixity 
of supply of productive resources other than labour, would not 
apply. But there will be no inducement to vary their supply 
since their price, determined in the longer period by their cost 
of production, will have varied in just the same proportion as 
wages. There is therefore no point in departing—except as a 
temporary mistake—from the initial level of employment. 

This does not mean that a reduction of money wages may 
not have all sorts of indirect influences which ultimately react 
on the level of employment. There will be effects on the demand 
for money, on the rate of interest, on entrepreneurs’ expectations 
of future prices or rather of the relation of these future prices 
to present costs, on the distribution of wealth and spending— 
all these and other influences will have an effect on the number 
of people that entrepreneurs consider it profitable to employ— 
but these work in divergent directions and some of them only 
after a considerable interval, so that nothing can be said as to the 
effect of the sum of these influences on employment as a result 
of a reduction in wages until a complete set of assumptions 
have been provided as to the form and strength of these in- 
fluences. Before we have all this information we must either 
assume them to cancel out and say that there is no effect on 
employment, or else, if we wish to be more realistic, we must 
say that what happens to employment if money wages are 
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reduced will depend upon other conditions, so that employment 
might go either up or down. Anything might happen. There 
is no simple rule such as the classical economists envisage 
relating the level of employment to the money wage. 

If the level of employment is not affected in any simple 
way by the money wage, what is it that does determine the 
amount of employment ? Before answering this question it is 
useful to contemplate some very simple equations. 

The income of the whole society is earned by the members 
of the society in producing either consumption goods or other 
kinds of goods. We call these other goods investment goods. 
This gives us our first equation. The total income of society (Y) 
is made up of the income earned in making consumption goods 
(C) and the income earned in making investment goods (I). 
Y=C+I1. 

Now C, which stands for income earned in making consump- 
tion goods, must also stand for the amount spent on buying 
consumption goods, since these two are in fact the same thing. 
(Similarly I stands also for the amount of money spent on 
investment goods). The aggregate amount of saving in any 
period (S) is defined as the excess of aggregate income in the 
period over the expenditure on consumption goods. This, the 
almost universal definition of Saving, gives us our second 
equation S = Y — C (Definition). 

From these two equations it follows that saving must always 
be equal to investment. S = I. 

This appears rather peculiar to many people when they 
first meet it, since there is obviously no mechanism whereby 
any individual’s decision to save causes somebody to invest an 
exactly equal amount. Mr. Keynes has ineradicably impressed 
that upon the mind of everyone who has read his T'reatise on 
Money. And of course Keynes was right in this. Yet there is 
no paradox. 

It is perfectly possible for any individual to save more 
without investing more himself. The proposition applies only 
to aggregate saving and investment. Neither is it necessary 
that aggregate investment should increase whenever any indi- 
vidual decides to increase the amount that he saves. This would 
be so if an increase in an individual’s saving left unchanged 
the amount saved by all other individuals together, so that it 
always meant an increase in aggregate saving. But we cannot 
assume that, because the individual must decrease his expend- 
iture on consumption goods to the extent that he increases his 
saving. This diminution in C (if others have not changed their 
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expenditure on consumption goods) diminishes Y (by diminish- 
ing the income of those who sell consumption goods) and there- 
fore leaves (Y — C), which by definition is S, the same as before. 
Others have saved as much less as he has saved more, so that 
aggregate saving is unchanged and equal to the unchanged I. 
If there is no change in I there can be no change in S. 

Individuals deciding how much to spend out of their incomes 
seem to be able to decide how much to save, and if we consider 
one individual in a large society, this has sense, because the 
effect on his own income of an individual’s expenditure on con- 
sumption goods can be neglected. But if we take society al- 
together and neglect the effect of changes in expenditure on total 
incomes, we naturally get into trouble, for we are then making 
the contradictory assumptions (a) that when people save more 
they spend less on consumption goods and (b) that the people 
who sell consumption goods do not receive any less. And nobody 
expects to get sensible results by deduction from contradictory 
assumptions, not even those who are most scornful of the canons 
of “ bourgeois ”’ logic. 

The classical view that an individual, in deciding to save 
more, increases the aggregate amount of saving (S), can be 
supported by another argument which does not, at first sight, 
appear to be quite as illogical as that just given. We must 
leave this however until we have examined the classical theory 
of the determination of saving and investment and the rate of 
interest. 

A more common-sense objection to the proposition that saving 
and investment must always and inevitably be equal to each 
other is to be found in the query whether the identity of these 
two cannot be upset by hoarding. In the case of any individual 
it is clear that there is no need for his saving to be equal to his 
investment. When an individual saves more than he invests 
he is said to hoard the difference. Why cannot society do the 
same ? And if society hoards (or dishoards) will that not make 
saving greater (or less) then investment ? 

We must note more carefully what is meant by “ hoarding ”’. 
Our individual who invested only a part of his saving was left 
with the difference in cash. His store of money has increased 
and it is in fact this increase in his store of money that is his 
hoarding. Any individual who saves more than he invests in 
any period increases his holding of money by the difference. 
Any individual who increases his store of money in any period 
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must have saved more than he invested in the period by just 
that amount. 

The question “Can the society hoard?” means, then, 
nothing else than “ Can the society increase its store of money ? ” 
This will depend upon whether the monetary authority has 
increased the amount of money in the society during the period 
we have been considering, or whether it has not. 

If the monetary authority does not increase the amount 
of money it is impossible for the society to hoard. If any in- 
dividual hoards other individuals have to dishoard to the same 
extent, for it is impossible for anybody to increase his store 
of money without somebody else diminishing his store of money 
as long as the total store is unchanged. There cannot therefore 
be any net hoarding (or dishoarding) by all the members of the 
society taken together, so that there cannot for the society be 
any excess of saving over investment (or of investment over 
saving). S = I. 

If the monetary authority does increase the amount of money, 
then there not merely can be net hoarding by the whole society, 
but there must be net hoarding exactly equal to the increase 
in the society’s holdings of money. This does not mean that 
there is any divergence between saving and investment. There 
is indeed an excess of saving over investment by the individuals 
who are left with the extra money that has been put into the 
society and which must be in somebody’s hands. But this is 
exactly balanced by the expenditure of money by those indi- 
viduals who borrowed the extra money from the monetary 
authority (the banks). These borrowers were enabled by the 
banks to consume or to invest out of borrowed money that was 
not part of their income. In so far as they spent the money on 
consumption this constituted negative saving which has to be 
subtracted from the excess saving by the hoarders. The rest 
of the borrowed money is invested and provides the investment 
that balances the excess saving and shows again the inevitable 
equality of saving to investment. We always get back to this 
really very obvious if not very informative bit of arithmetic. 
It only appears strange or suspicious because of the habit of 
looking at the saving from the point of view of the individual 
who has got his income and is wondering whether to save it 
or not. He is naturally unable to see the whole social process. 
Our suspicions should vanish when we realise that all that the 
proposition says is that the excess of total income over income 
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earned in making consumption goods is equal to the income 
earned in other ways. 

What we have done now is to replace the suspect proposition 
that S = I by the even more suspect proposition that it is 
impossible for a society to hoard if the banks do not increase 
the amount of money. Does this imply that everything that has 
been said in economic discussions about the effects of hoarding 
is sheer nonsense ? 

This is of course not the case. The trouble arises from a con- 
fusion of two meanings of “ hoarding’. When people consider, 
say, the deflationary effects of hoarding they are talking sound 
and important sense. But if they are to use the word “ hoarding ” 
in the sense we have used it so that it indicates an excess of 
saving over investment, they should speak of the deflationary 
effects of “ attempts to hoard ’’. These effects are of the utmost 
importance. They involve a reduction of prices, of profits, 
of employment, of incomes, of prosperity generally and of many 
concomitants of these. But they do not involve an increase in 
hoarding—in our exact sense of increasing the money held— 
unless the amount of money is increased. It is only saying the 
same thing in other words to show that an attempt by people 
to save more than they invest will diminish consumption and 
incomes and employment, etc., but will never succeed in making 
saving greater than investment. 

We see then that decisions of income receivers as between 
spending and saving do not affect the aggregate volume of saving 
but do determine the size of both income and consumption. The 
difference between them, which is the amount actually saved, 
is determined by those who decide the size of I (which is equal 
to the excess of income over consumption because it is that part 
of income which is not earned in making consumption goods). 

If we have given the size of I, we can say that Y is determined 
by the propensity to save. If we suppose that the amount people 
save depends only on the size of their income, and that it in- 
creases with the size of income, we can see that income must be 
at that level where the amount people wish to save is equal to I. 

As long as income is below this level people will wish to 
save less than is being invested, i.e. they will want to spend 
on consumption goods more than is being earned in making 
consumption goods, and since these two are identical this means 
that they will wish to spend on consumption goods more than 
they are spending on consumption goods. This will lead to in- 
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creased demand and profits in the manufacture of consumption 
goods which will lead to an expansion of employment and income 
until this level is reached. People then wish to save just as much 
as is being invested, i.e. they spend on consumption goods an 
amount that is less than their income by exactly the expenditure 
on (= the earnings in the manufacture of) investment goods, 
i.e. they spend on consumption goods just as much as is earned 
in making consumption goods, i.e. just as much as the cost in- 
curred in making consumption goods. There is neither profit 
nor loss but equilibrium. If employment and income had risen 
above the level where people wish to save just as much as is 
being invested, losses would have emerged to bring incomes and 
employment down again to the equilibrium level where people 
wish to save just as much as is being invested. S = I. Although 
there is no mechanism whereby decisions about saving bring 
about an equal value of investment, which is what makes the 
equation suspicious, because of the long-standing habit of 
expecting the influences to work from saving to investment, 
there is a mechanism whereby decisions to invest bring about 
an equal amount of saving, which is what makes the equation 
true. I = S. 

From the expenditure on consumption at this level of income 
we can derive the number of men employed in making consump- 
tion goods—for there is a functional relation between this 
number of men and expenditure on their product. Similarly, 
from the expenditure on investment goods we can derive the 
number of people at work in making the investment goods. 
This gives us the total number of men employed. This number 
is determined by the amount of investment and the propensity 
to save (or its complement: the propensity to consume, which 
is the relationship between income and consumption). The 
propensity to consume may also depend upon other things, 
such as the rate of interest. These can be brought in and they 
fit quite well into the theory, but it is a reasonable simplification 
to assume that small changes in the rate of interest will affect 
different people in opposite directions ; and the net effect may 
here be neglected. 

There remains to be considered what determines the rate 
of investment. It is in the analysis of this that some of the more 
subtle and more valuable innovations in the theory are made by 
Keynes. Investment consists in the application of productive 
resources to the manufacture of capital goods. Capital goods are 
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goods which are valuable on account of services they are expected 
to yield in the future. The efficiency of a capital good, or the 
rate of return over cost, as Irving Fisher calls this, is the rate 
of yield of the capital good, i.e. it is that rate of discounting the 
expected future yields of the capital good which makes the sum 
of the discounted yields equal to the cost of making it. For 
example, if it costs £300 to make a machine which gives off 
two services, one in one year’s time which is then worth £220 
and one in two years’ time which is then worth £121, the 
efficiency of this machine is 10 per cent., because if the values 
of the services are discounted at the rate of 10 per cent. down 


100 
to the present, the sum of their values is £300. (£220 x ne 
100 \2 
£121 x (=) = £100, and £200 + £100= £300.) The marginal 


efficiency of any particular type of capital good is the efficiency 
of the marginal item of that type of capital good, in the use where 
its installation would show the greatest possible efficiency. The 
marginal efficiency of capital in general is the highest of the 
marginal efficiencies of all capital goods that still remain to be 
made. 

It should be noted that the marginal efficiency of any capital 
good is described in the same way (has the same dimensions) 
as the rate of interest, so that it can be measured against it. 
It is a percentage of so much per annum. But it must on no 
account be confused with the rate of interest. The rate of interest 
is the rate at which money has to be paid for the privilege of 
borrowing money; or, from the point of view of the lender, it is 
the rate at which one is remunerated in money for the service 
of lending money. 

There is, however, a certain relationship between the rate 
of interest and the marginal efficiency of capital. For it will 
pay entrepreneurs to borrow money in order to increase the 
rate of construction of capital goods—which is the rate of invest- 
ment—as long as the rate of interest is less than the marginal 
efficiency of capital. As the rate of investment increases the best 
opportunities for investment are used up, and the marginal 
efliciency of capital diminishes. This happens in two ways. 
As the amount of capital increases, the expected values of the 
services of new capital goods fall as these have to compete with 
a larger supply of existing capital goods. This will be a very 
slow process since the rate at which capital is increased—the 
output in a short period—is small relatively to the existing stock 
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of capital goods. But the other way in which the marginal 
efficiency falls is operative in the short period. As the rate of 
investment increases, the marginal cost of making capital goods 
increases, and this immediately tends to reduce the marginal 
efficiency of capital to the rate of interest. For each rate of 
interest there is a corresponding rate of investment. This 
relationship is the schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital. 

The schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital is some- 
times called the demand curve for savings because the entre- 
preneurs, who undertake the investment and have to obtain 
the funds to finance it, are conceived to obtain them from the 
savings of individuals which when summed constitute the 
“supply ” of savings. This is important in so far as it is brought 
in to explain the amount of investment that takes place, and 
upon the amount of investment depends—as we have seen— 
the amount of employment which is the guaesitum of the whole 
book. 

It is clear that the amount of investment undertaken by 
entrepreneurs in any given position, given the marginal efficiency 
schedule of capital, will be determined by the rate of interest. 
The crux of the matter lies then in the theory of the determina- 
tion of the rate of interest. 

According to the classical theory, the rate of interest is 
given by the supply and demand schedules for savings. The 
rate of interest is the price of savings and that amount of 
saving and investment comes about that is indicated by the 
intersection of these demand and supply schedules. If the supply 
of savings is greater than the rate of investment the rate of 
interest will fall so as to bring them into equilibrium and vice 
versa. Savings and investment are brought into equality with 
each other in an equilibrium by the movement of the rate of 
interest. 

This line of reasoning is not merely wrong—it is meaning- 
less. The equations on page 443 show that savings can never be 
different from investment whatever the rate of interest, so that 
it is nonsense to say that the rate of interest brings them to 
equality with each other. This can be shown in another way. 
The supply schedule of savings in this scheme is supposed to 
be independent of the demand curve for saving (which is the 
marginal efficiency schedule of capital). This means that, 
given the rate of interest, the amount of saving is independent of 
the amount of investment and also of the size of people’s in- 
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comes. In fact of course it is ridiculous to assume that this is so, 
for what happens is that if there is an increase in investment, 
incomes increase immediately so that saving is increased by 
exactly the amount that investment is increased. The supply 
curve does not keep still. Whatever the point one takes on the 
demand curve the supply curve moves to the right or to the 
left so that it intersects the demand curve at the point taken. 

We can now consider the alternative argument, referred 
to above, which is sometimes put forward in defence of the 
proposition that any individual, in deciding to save more, 
thereby increases S, the aggregate amount of saving of the whole 
society. Instead of assuming that when an individual saves 
more and spends less on consumption goods the seller of con- 
sumption goods continues to receive the same amount as before, 
so that Y, the aggregate income of society, is unaffected, it is 
assumed that whenever an individual decides to increase his 
saving by a certain amount, either he or somebody else always 
increases investment by the same amount. This increases the 
incomes of those engaged in the production of investment goods 
by as much as the income of the producers of consumption 
goods diminishes, so that Y, the aggregate income, remains the 
same. C, the expenditure on consumption goods, has diminished, 
and (Y — C) or S has increased as much as the first individual 
increases his own saving. 

There are two difficulties about this argument. The first 
is that there is no satisfactory indication of any mechanism 
in a monetary economy whereby the decision to save necessarily 
carries with it an instantaneous and equal decision to invest. 
The second difficulty is that if there were some mechanism 
which did make somebody decide to invest exactly as much 
as anybody saved, the classical explanation of the determination 
of saving and investment would be upset in a manner similar 
to the one we have indicated. For this would mean that the 
investment curve—which constitutes the demand curve for 
the supply of savings—coincided throughout with the supply 
curve of savings. At each rate of interest people decide to save 
a certain amount (supposing for the moment that the supply 
curve of saving is not shifted about by changes in income due 
to changes in investment)—and if there is some mechanism 
whereby an individual’s decision to save calls into being an 
equal amount of investment, then saving again equals invest- 
ment throughout (though not for the reasons given above). 
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There is only one curve, which is both the supply curve and the 
demand curve for savings, so that the rate of interest remains 
unexplained. 

This argument sometimes takes the form of assuming MV 
(the amount of money multiplied by its velocity of circulation) 
as unchanging. This means that the total amount spent al- 
together both on consumption and on investment is unchanged, 
so that if £1 less is spent on consumption £1 more must be spent 
on investment. This assumption is frequently very tacit, and 
when made explicit it appears in extremely innocent-looking 
forms like assuming “ other things remaining the same” or 
considering what happens “ in the absence of hoarding ”’. This 
really means that unless something special from outside— 
“ hoarding ’’—intervenes, we may expect MV to remain constant 
and that any decision to save will somehow result in somebody 
investing an equal amount. This criticism of the illegitimate 
and sometimes unconscious assumption of a constant MV is not 
Keynes’ way of dealing with the argument. He usually refuses 
to have anything to do with such simple “ quantity equations ”’. 
Dr. Haberler, however, concentrates on this line of attack, 
which is only a more orthodox (and more complicated) route 
that leads to the same conclusions as are obtained by Keynes. 

There remains unexplained what it is that determines the 
rate of interest. The explanation of this is given by Keynes, 
who derives it from the inadequate theories of the Mercantilists 
by an easy development of a line of thought that had been shut 
out of economic theory for over a century. This line of thought 
has only recently been coming back into respectable economics 
under very heavy disguise in the writings associated with such 
esoteric concepts as the “ natural rate of interest ” and “ neutral 
money ”’. 

The rate of interest is what people pay for borrowing money. 
It is what people who have money—cash—obtain for lending 
it to other people instead of holding it themselves. It is not pay- 
ment for saving, for one can save without lending the money 
saved ; and in that case one does not get any interest payments. 
On the other hand one can lend money out of what one previously 
held; and in that case one gets interest payments without 
saving. The relevant demand is then the demand to hold 
money. The supply is simply the total amount of money that 
there exists. This demand schedule Keynes called Liquidity 
Preference, and it is the intersection between the liquidity pre- 
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ference schedule and the supply of money (which is a perpen- 
dicular line if the amount of money is fixed) that gives the 
rate of interest upon which the whole thing depends. The higher 
the rate of interest the greater the cost—in terms of interest 
forgone—of holding money and the smaller the amount of 
money people will want to hold. Conversely, if there is an in- 
crease in the amount of money the rate of interest will fall until 
people want to hold the larger amount of money. They are 
induced to want to hold more money by the fall in the rate of 
interest, for then, to some people, the convenience and feeling 
of security of holding cash can be satisfied to a greater extent 
because the cost is less. 

Our conclusion is that the amount of employment can be 
governed by policy directed towards affecting the amount of 
investment. This may be done either by lowering the rate of 
interest or by direct investment by the authorities. There 
may be difficulties for institutional or psychological reasons in 
reducing the rate of interest to sufficiently low a level to bring 
about that rate of investment which, with the existing propensity 
to consume, is necessary in order to bring about full employ- 
ment. It is because of such difficulties that Keynes thinks that 
public works are necessary, and may become more and more 
necessary as the wealth and capital equipment of the com- 
munity increase. For this means that on the one hand people 
wish to save more out of the larger income corresponding to 
full employment while on the other hand the accumulation of 
capital lowers the marginal efficiency schedule of capital. 
Equilibrium with full employment is then possible only at 
lower interest rates than are practicable unless either (a) invest- 
ment is increased by State production of capital goods whose 
efficiency is less than the rate of interest or which for any other 
reason would not be manufactured by private entrepreneurs, 
of (b) the propensity to save is diminished—consumption 
increased—by State expenditure on social services or by redis- 
tribution of income from the rich to the poor, or by any other 
means. 

The reader may have noticed a considerable similarity 
between this last argument and the classical argument that 
was so vehemently attacked on pp. 449 and 450. Here in fact an 
equilibrium is indicated by the intersection of demand and 
supply curves for savings. What the argument amounts to 
is that if for institutional reasons the rate of interest cannot be 
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brought down to the level which equates the supply and demand, 
the demand curve must be moved to the right or the supply 
curve moved to the left until they meet at a level of the rate of 
interest that is practicable. But what was impossible in the 
classical explanation of the rate of interest is permissible here 
because for this argument we were assuming full employment in 
order to be able to consider what are the necessary conditions for 
that to exist. There is then a given income so that there is a given 
supply schedule of savings. The criticism of the classical ex- 
planation of the determination of the rate of interest is that 
its argument—in assuming a given supply curve of savings— 
is implicitly assuming a given degree of employment, namely, 
full employment. And it is not useful to consider what determines 
the amount of employment on the assumption that there is 
full employment—or even to discuss the determination of the 
rate of interest under those conditions without considering 
whether in fact there is any force which will bring about full 
employment. 

Keynes’ conclusion that the amount of employment has 
to be governed by operating on the amount of consumption and 
investment, via the rate of interest or otherwise, may seem 
at first sight to be a very small mouse to emerge from the labour 
of mountains. Everybody has known that cheaper money 
is good for business, and so is any increase in net investment 
or expenditure. But except for occasional lapses from scientific 
purity to momentary commonsense, the pundits of economic 
science have been declaring that people should practice more 
thrift. 'There has been a weakening of this attitude recently— 
I am not clear to what extent this is due to the cyclical fluctua- 
tion in the attitude of economists and how much to the influence 
of Keynes’ ideas and some parallel development by J. R. Hicks 
and the Swedish writers. But we must not forget that it is not 
so very long ago that we had Professor Robbins and Mr. Keynes 
on the wireless respectively advising the world to save more 
and to spend more. And there is still in Milan a World Institute 
for the Encouragement of Thrift. It will be a long time before 
the view that thrift “ since it enriches the individual can hardly 
fail to benefit the community ” is seen to be an important 
example of the common logical error of composition. What 
Keynes has done is to show that what the ordinary man has 
often felt in his bones can be justified by a keener analysis than 
has so far been applied to the problem. He has shown further 
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that it is only by working indirectly on these same determinants 
that any other remedies can ever work. Thus, even in the case 
when a reduction of money wages increases employment it 
does so only in so far as it indirectly reduces the rate of interest. 
The direct effect is merely to reduce both prices and money 
incomes, leaving the real situation as before. At the lower price 
level people find that they need less money to carry on their 
business, so that if there is no change in the amount of money 
its supply is greater than the demand to hold it, and the 
attempt of money holders to lend the spare money to others, 
or to buy other assets for money, raises the value of the other 
assets and reduces the rate of interest. The reduction of the 
rate of interest does the trick by making a larger rate of invest- 
ment profitable. Incomes then increase, in accordance with the 
propensity to consume, until a level of income and employment 
is reached which induces people to save at a rate equal to the 
greater rate of investment. From this it follows that any 
objections that may be raised against the dangers inherent in 
lowering the rate of interest in an attempt to increase employ- 
ment apply just as much or as little to the policy of increasing 
employment by lowering wages, since that works only via 
lowering the interest rate. It is not denied that there are any 
dangers, but such as they are, they are inherent in any successful 
attempt to increase employment. To run away from these is to 
refuse to be cured because that will make it possible to become 
sick again. 

To seek the alleviation of depression by reducing money 
wages, rather than by directly reducing the rate of interest or 
otherwise encouraging investment or consumption, is to abandon 
the high road for a devious, dark, difficult and unreliable path, 
for no better reason than that the dangers that await one at the 
common destination are more clearly seen when it is approached 
by the broad highway. 
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In all countries vocational education seems likely to be a factor 
of essential importance in the process of adapting the future labour 
supply to the changes in the economic system. The International 
Labour Conference has given evidence of the interest it attaches 
to this question by expressing the wish that the Office should prepare 
a general study on the problems of the vocational education of 
young people. By way of preface to this study, the Office has already 
published a volume dealing with vocational guidance in the different 
countries.1 Pending the completion of the general study on voca- 
tional education proper which is in preparation, it has seemed of 
interest to publish in the International Labour Review a certain 
number of monographs describing the special features of some 
typical educational systems, and an article on the development, 
scope, and organisation of the British system has already appeared.” 
In the following pages Mr. Sottilaro, in describing the present 
state of the question in Italy, lays stress on the basic tendencies 
lying behind the evolution which has taken place in recent years, 
and on the efforts exerted to make the organisation of vocational 
education an integral part of the economic life of the country as 
a whole. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


OCATIONAL education lies at the foundation of all modern 
progress ; its economic and social importance becomes 
clearer every day. The flexibility of its methods and the eco- 
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nomic and social character of its objects enable it to adapt 
itself to the requirements of modern life. In Italy vocational 
education as it is understood to-day, in the sense of a complete 
system governed by exact regulations which nevertheless 
permit of suitable adaptation to varying local conditions and 
customs, is of no very ancient date, owing to the history of the 
Peninsula, where the many Governments that have ruled the 
various provinces have in each of them given a particular 
character and direction to education. ! 

If, however, by vocational education is meant the effective 
training of young people for the exercise of an occupation, 
whether artistic or merely practically useful, few countries 
have such ancient traditions as Italy. 

In ancient Rome, industry was rather held in contempt, 
since the Empire was not destined to have any true industrial 
economy, except in the matter of building, and commerce and 
banking were the only occupations with a recognised status. 
By degrees a multiplicity of causes, and in particular the increase 
of the population, made the necessity felt for stimulating and 
developing a variety of arts and crafts to satisfy individual 
needs. The outcome was a greater division of labour to suit 
varied capacities and a fuller organisation of town life. ? 

In the Middle Ages, with the rise of the guilds, vocational 
culture began to organise and protect itself. The patrimony 
of the guilds consisted almost exclusively in a body of rules 
suitable for teaching the various arts and crafts. The first 
“workshop schools’ then came into existence, in which a 
master imparted to his pupils the rules and secrets of his art. 
In Florence, for example, there were the workshop schools 
of the goldsmiths, which were attended in their youth by the 
greatest Italian artists, such as Botticelli, Cellini, and Brunel- 
leschi. In these workshop schools a training period of seven 
years was required for some arts before the pupil could become 
a master, after first passing through the intermediate grade of 
journeyman ; in others, on the contrary, the pupil could imme- 
diately become master after a short period of probation, with 
the title of capo d’arte. 

During the Renaissance these workshop schools were 
extremely flourishing. In course of time the teaching of the arts 
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showed a tendency to detach itself from the guilds and to orga- 
nise itself in schools ; this was the origin of the first lay voca- 
tional schools for both sexes, an example being the foundling 
school, in which boys were taught the more remunerative 
trades. The first model of a vocational school for girls, whose 
successors still exist and work under the name of “ Scuole 
leopoldine ’, was created in 1778 by the Grand Duke Leopold 
of Tuscany, who also established in 1785 the first school for 
girls of the poorer classes in which writing and sewing were 
taught. 

The vocational education given in the workshop schools, 
which in both their form and content seemed to hold out full 
promise of development, fell on the contrary into a gradually 
increasing decline, as the guilds degenerated into a closed caste 
and thus obstructed the ebb and flow of capacities. 

The industrial evolution brought about by the steam engine, 
and the French Revolution, which “ created ” the individual, 
once more imposed the educational needs of industry on the 
attention of Governments and people. A beginning was made 
in the organisation of vocational schools by private individuals, 
but not by the Governments which oppressed Italy. Numerous 
schools arose in many parts of Italy, as in Venice, Milan, Novara, 
Turin, Biella, Fermo, and Brescia, thanks to the gifts and 
legacies of philanthropists for the instruction of children in arts 
and crafts and their moral and civic education. 

Owing, however, to political changes and the diversion of 
the currents of trade which had become essentially transoceanic, 
Italy lost the rank she had held in the realm of labour, and 
education for work was for a long time neglected and almost 
forgotten. 

In the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies the Napoleonic period 
was marked by the first signs of legislative intervention in 
favour of vocational instruction. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the introduction of the steam 
engine, small-scale industry was being increasingly supplanted 
by large-scale industry, which required workers possessing 
both practical skill and knowledge of scientific laws. Provision 
for the training of such workers accordingly showed its necessity. 

The Austrian Government also took up the question in 
the Italian provinces under its sovereignty, and in 1838 it 
promulgated regulations for the technical schools of Venice and 
Milan, which were to instruct children intending to enter indus- 
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try and commerce or the fine arts. The benefits of this reform 
were subsequently extended to the whole of Lombardy and 
Venetia. 

Some partial efforts in the same direction were made here 
and there in other parts of Italy. Thus in Piedmont the “Sove- 
reign Resolution” of 9 February 1833 authorised the estab- 
lishment at Novara of the Bellini Institute of Arts and Crafts, 
which later became the “ Contessa Tornielli Bellini ’ Vocational 
Training School. 

It may thus be said that the mode of origin of the vocational 
schools clearly shows their nature, the necessity from which 
they sprang, the reason for their development, and their efficacy ; 
in a word, it is evidence of the need for such schools which 
gradually came to be felt in the various regions. 

In contrast to the slow action of the Governments stands the 
liberality of private initiative. This came first from certain 
public-spirited benefactors, then from the more far-sighted 
industrialists who promoted educational institutions for the 
training of their own workmen, and finally, from local orga- 
nisations and the workers’ associations themselves. Many of 
the most flourishing schools at present in existence owe their 
origin to the initiative of private individuals, producers, work- 
men, or other benefactors of bygone days. 

As del Monaco observes !, however, all this confused effort, 
without any clear principles behind it, did not yield satisfactory 
results, inasmuch as no one was genuinely concerned for the 
destinies of popular education, and where schools of arts and 
crafts and popular education were looked for there were only 
masters without education, untrained and unqualified for their 
task, careless of the future, and thinking of nothing but squander- 
ing the funds which eminent benefactors had bestowed on the 
schools in the hope of their producing well-trained workmen 
and useful citizens. Such was the state of vocational education in 
Italy towards the end of 1859. 

The first organic provision of the Italian State in the matter 
of education was the Casati Act of 13 November 1859, the great 
educational reform introduced at the birth of the Kingdom 
of Italy, which, with its broad and far-sighted character, was 
regarded by many as the fundamental law for education. It 
was only in 1860 that separate courses in agriculture, chemistry, 
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physics and mathematics, and administration and commerce 
were organised in the technical institutes with distinct curricula 
for each, thus distinguishing these institutes from the practical 
or continuation schools, which were left to the care of the 
provinces and communes. 

It was in the meantime recognised as desirable that the State 
should exercise a more direct and efficacious action for a better 
relation between science and labour and for the progressive 
institution of the necessary schools. 

Specific legislation relating to vocational instruction was 
not initiated in Italy until 1904, with the Act of 8 July of that 
year establishing two-year “ popular courses ’’. It was intended 
that these popular courses should meet the special local require- 
ments of workers in industry and handicrafts, but very few of 
them came into existence and the reality did not come up to the 
intention. 

A second step was taken with the Act of 30 June 1907 and 
the regulations made under it in the following year for the 
organisation of vocational schools. 

It was not until 1912 that the real legal foundations of 
technical education were laid by the Act of 14 July 1912, 
which established the new law governing vocational schools. 
These schools were divided into three grades (first, second, and 
third), for the training of workmen, foremen, and technical 
experts respectively. 

But while the Act of 1912 may be regarded as fundamental 
for vocational education in Italy, the Fascist Government can 
claim the credit of drawing from the ten years’ experience of 
this Act and the changed economic and social conditions of the 
country the theoretical and practical grounds for a reorganisa- 
tion of the system. Vocational education was beginning to be 
more and more widely diffused and the necessity for securing 
unity of direction for the various forms of technical and voca- 
tional instruction became continually clearer, in view of the 
number of types of schools in existence, the diversity of the 
curricula for similar or identical types, and the absence of any 
relationship between them. Under Royal Legislative Decree 
of 17 June 1928, No. 1314, adopted by the Fascist Grand 
Council on the proposal of Mussolini, all the schools for vocational 
education attached to the Ministry of National Economy were 
transferred to the Ministry of National Education. 
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LEGAL PROVISIONS 


The study of the problem of vocational education would 
be incomplete without some preliminary account of the present 
state of the legislation in force in the matter. 


Vocational Training Schools 


The problem of the systematic organisation of first-grade 
vocational education, which concerns the great masses of the 
population and the State, was completely solved by the Act 
of 7 January 1929, No. 8, which created the “ secondary indus- 
trial training school” (Scuola secondaria di avviamento al 
lavoro). 

This type of school, as indicated both by its name and by 
its objects, is closely related to the three groups of institutions 
from which it takes its origin : the continuation classes (sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years of the elementary school course), which 
it resembles in being free of any charge ; the vocational schools 
formerly attached to the Ministry of National Economy, from 
which it derives its vocational character ; and the continuation 
schools, from which it derives its educational function as one 
among the other schools for intermediate education. 

After a short experience, these schools were re-organised 
by the Act of 22 April 1932, No. 490, which changed their name 
to “secondary vocational training school” (Scuola secondaria 
di avviamento professionale). The object of these schools is: 
(a) to give compulsory post-elementary education up to the 
age of 14 years; (b) to give training for various trades, for 
practical work in agriculture, and for clerical work in industry 
and commerce. With a view to this task different types of 
schools give instruction in agriculture, industry and handicrafts, 
commerce, and nautical work, these representing the principal 
economic activities of the country. 

The intention was that these schools should [provide a 
post-elementary education in preparation for a career. In 
general they achieve this end satisfactorily, both as regards 
compulsory general education up to the age of 14 years, and as 
regards preparatory training for a career. The Act, however, 
contemplated the possibility that pupils obtaining the certificate 
of these schools might wish to continue their studies in technical 
schools or colleges. The leaving certificate, therefore, secures 
admission without examination: (1) to the first year of the 
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technical schools (commercial, industrial, or agricultural) ; 
(2) to the preparatory year of the higher course in the agricul- 
tural and industrial technical institutes. 

The period of instruction in the secondary vocational 
training schools is three years. Where a complete school cannot 
be organised, vocational training courses of one or two years 
may be organised to enable pupils leaving the elementary 
schools to complete their education. 

The importance of the secondary vocational training schools 
may be estimated from the following figures for the year 
1935-36! : 


Type of schools or courses Pupils 


. Schools 8,420 
Agricultural { Courses 19,576 
Schools 34,832 
Industrial { Courses 12,149 


Schools for girls and women 12,471 


Schools 85,743 
Courses 3,098 


Commercial { 


153 
281 


141,619 
35,104 


176,723 


The secondary vocational training school has a function 
of the first importance in the system of vocational education, 
in view of the large number of persons for whom it is intended. 
It meets the needs of young people belonging to the working 
and lower-middle classes in both town and country. It has its 
own special features, its own requirements, its own unmistakable 
character. It is a school not of mere book-learning or higher 
culture but of practical activity. 


Intermediate Technical Education 


The fundamental legislation on intermediate technical educa- 
tion is the Act of 15 June 1931, No. 889. 


' From the report of the Finance Committee to the Senate, No. 1021-A.-1936. 


{Gomes | 
| 
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This Act, which has unified and modernised all technical 
education, deals with four types of schools : (1) technical schools ; 
(2) technical institutes ; (3) vocational schools for girls and 
women ; (4) schools for training women vocational teachers. 

The technical school is intended to supplement the specific 
practical training of certificated pupils of the secondary voca- 
tional training schools and to contribute to the development 
of the national economy by training capable workers. 

There are three types of school : for agriculture, for industry 
and handicrafts, and for commerce. 

The qualification for admission to a technical school for 
industry and handicrafts is the leaving certificate of the secon- 
dary vocational training school. 

The following subjects are taught in schools of this type : 
general culture (Italian, history, geography, Fascist culture), 
mathematics, elements of physics, chemistry, electrotechnics, 
mechanics, machinery, technology, technical drawing, and 
religion. 

The industrial technical schools are the successors of the 
apprenticeship schools and workshop schools in a new form; 
the period of instruction is two years, and certificates are 
awarded for competence in the various special trades. 

Certificates can be obtained for the following trades : 
(a) joiners and cabinet makers; (b) mechanics; (c) building 
workers ; (d) textile workers; (e) miners. The engineering 
technical schools may have a further course of one year for the 
following special trades : (a) electricians ; (b) chemists ; (c) agri- 
cultural mechanics ; (d) fitters and motor drivers ; (e) mechanics 
for food industries (flour mills, macaroni factories, bakeries) ; 
({) radio electricians ; (g) heating and boiler mechanics. 

Other special trades may be taught and the following, among 
others, have in fact been added to the list provided for by the 
law : moulders and smelters; stone workers; painters and 
decorators ; radio experts. Other annual courses have been 
added for armourers and engineering draftsmen. 

The technical institute gives training for certain careers and 
for technical and administrative posts in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. 

The lower course (first four years) gives a general education ; 
the higher course (second four years) consists of one or more 
of the following sections: agricultural, industrial, nautical, 
commercial, land surveying. 
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The industrial technical institutes have a four-year course of 
instruction; the students obtain certificates as industrial expert, 
technical expert, or master craftsman (the special trade being 
mentioned), according as it is an industry or a handicraft. 

Admission to the industrial technical institutes is obtained 
either by the certificate of general education of the lower 
technical institute, by taking a preparatory course of one 
year, for admission to which the leaving certificate of a 
secondary vocational training school is required, or by taking 
the first-year course of a technical industrial school and passing 
an entrance examination. 

Holders of the certificate of an industrial technical school 
may be admitted to the second year of an industrial technical 
institute on passing a special qualifying examination. 

The industrial technical institutes train students for the 
following careers : electrical engineers ; miners ; textile workers 
and dyers; building workers; chemists; radio technicians ; 
aircraft constructors ; leather workers. 

The vocational schools for girls and women give instruction 
for careers suitable for women and in household management. 

The following subjects are taught in these schools : general 
culture (Italian, history, geography, Fascist culture), mathe- 
matics, elementary book-keeping, natural science, study of mer- 
chandise, drawing, elements of the history of art, domestic 
economy, hygiene, needlework, foreign languages, and religion. 
The period of instruction is three years. 

The following may be admitted : (1) the holders of a leaving 
certificate of a vocational training school ; (2) those who have 
obtained the qualification for admission to the fourth year 
of any other first-grade intermediate school, provided they pass 
a special entrance examination. 

The schools for training women vocational teachers have 
a two-year course of study. Their object is to furnish the 
technical and practical training necessary for the teaching of 
needlework and other feminine crafts and of domestic economy. 

The following subjects are taught in these schools : Italian, 
history, geography, pedagogy, natural science, study of mer- 
chandise, drawing, history of art, domestic economy, hygiene, 
needlework and other feminine crafts, elements of agriculture, 
foreign languages, and religion. There are separate time-tables 
and curricula for intending teachers of needlework, ete., and 
of domestic economy. 
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Pupils possessing the leaving certificate of a vocational 
school for girls or, on passing an entrance examination, those 
holding a certificate from a school for education in mothercraft 
are admitted to the first-year classes of the schools for training 
women vocational teachers. 

Pupils possessing the certificate of capacity granted by a 
second-grade intermediate school and passing a special qualifying 
examination may be admitted to the second-year classes. 

At the conclusion of the course certificates of capacity to 
teach needlework, etc., and domestic economy are awarded. 


In addition to the above-mentioned schools, which have a 
definite character and organisation of their own, there are also 
special schools (for printing, bakery and confectionery, etc.) 
and numerous classes for workmen (part-time classes, evening 
and holiday classes), held in public educational and similar 
institutions, or organised by various bodies, economic or educa- 
tional associations, etc. 

Attendance at the classes for workmen is compulsory for 
young workers under 18 years of age not holding a certificate 
from a vocational training school. These classes are intended 
to improve the technical and. productive working capacity 
of the workers by general and technical education, involving 
both written and practical work. 

The Act of 1931, reproducing in part the provisions already 
in force, sensibly provides that the Decree constituting or 
authorising workmen’s classes and the accompanying regulations 
shall fix the rules and curricula for the various classes ; as these 
must be adapted to local economic needs, they cannot be 
regulated in a uniform way by strict legal provisions. 

Under the previous legislation on vocational education 
attendance at such classes, as just stated, was compulsory for 
young workers under 18 years of age not holding a certificate 
from an apprenticeship school, and employers were obliged 
to allow workers who were subject to compulsory attendance 
the necessary free time for attending the classes. 

This provision clearly did not take account of the imperative 
requirements of production, which might make it practically 
impossible to carry out this obligation. In fact, young workers 
under 18 years of age, even when mere apprentices, normally 
perform tasks which are intimately connected with the process 
of production, and however modest their work, it is nevertheless 
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a necessary item in this process. Take, for instance, the case of 
an apprentice in the building trade, working with a skilled 
bricklayer for the purpose of learning the trade, and supplying 
him with the necessary materials for his work (mortar, bricks, 
etc.). If the learner had to absent himself in order to attend 
classes, the bricklayer would clearly not be able to carry on 
his work. The same would hold for the carpenter, the smith, 
the glazier, etc. 

Consequently, in order to ensure that the obligation to attend 
these classes may not interfere with the working of under- 
takings and workshops, the new Act provides that attendance 
shall be compulsory only where the time-table of the classes is 
compatible with that of the industry; it further exempts young 
persons under 18 years of age from compulsory attendance at 
officially organised classes for workmen if they hold a certificate 
from a vocational training school, instead of requiring a certi- 
ficate from an apprenticeship school. 

The following table shows some statistical data, taken from 
official publications, which will give an idea of the activities 
of the various institutions for intermediate technical education 


in 1933-1934. 


Schools and institutes 


Technical schools ! 
Lower technical institutes 
Technical institutes ? 


Vocational schools for girls and 
women 


Schools for training women voca- 
tional teachers 


Classes for workmen and for special 
trades 


Total 612 


* Agricultural, commercial and industrial. _ 
? Agricultural, commercial, industrial, nautical and land surveying. 


To this varied and important list of public schools and insti- 
tutes, with about 300,000 pupils, should be added a considerable 
number of private schools and classes in full activity. 


| | Number | Pupils 
| 212 | 9,045 
36 3,722 
230 70,925 
1s 648 
161 
13,558 
| 98,059 | 
3 
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This organised system of technical and vocational education, 
while it answers to the requirements of Italian economic life, 
can certainly undergo further development in harmony with 
the continually accelerated rhythm of scientific and technical 


progress. 
Provincial Associations for Technical Education 


Another legislative provision of considerable importance 
is the Royal Legislative Decree of 26 September 1935, No. 1946, 
on the reorganisation of the provincial associations for technical 
education (Consorzi provinciali per listruzione tecnica), which 
had been instituted by the Act of 7 January 1929. 

These associations promote the development and improve- 
ment of technical education in their own area ; they have legal 
personality, are under the supervision of the Ministry of National 
Education, and have their headquarters at the offices of the 
Provincial Councils of Corporative Economy. 

In each province, the Ministry of National Education, the 
Fascist National Institute of Social Welfare, the Provincial 
Council of Corporative Economy, and the legally recognised 
trade associations are members of the provincial association. 
Where they collaborate regularly in its activities, the province, 
communes, provident and savings institutions, and other public 
and private institutions may also be members. 

Each association has a president and a board of management, 
who are appointed by Decree of the Minister of National Educa- 
tion in agreement with the Minister of Corporations. 

The following are represented on the board: the National 
Fascist Party (one delegate); the Fascist Confederations of 
Employers and of Workers in Industry, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce (one representative each); the Fascist Confederation 
of Professional Workers and Artists (two representatives), in 
addition to the official School Inspector and other delegates of 
State and public bodies, including in the foremost place the 
Provincial Council of Corporative Economy. Where this Council 
has a maritime section, the number of representatives of the 
Fascist Confederations of Workers and of Employers in Industry 
on the board is raised to two each; one of the two must be 
selected from the corresponding federations (i.e. of employers 
or of workers as the case may be) for shipping and air transport 
undertakings. 

Each association has an executive committee consisting 
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of five members of the board of management. This committee, 
which is also appointed by the Minister of National Education, 
is presided over by the president or vice-president of the board, 
who are ex-officio members of the committee in addition to the 
members mentioned above. 

In order to carry out its functions the association may also 
make use of honorary inspectors, who are appointed by Decree 
of the Minister of National Education in agreement with the 
Minister of Corporations, and are selected from among persons 
not directly connected with the administration of the schools 
and having special pedagogical and technical qualifications. 

In addition to legacies, donations, and other property, the 
resources of the associations are furnished by contributions from 
the State, the Provincial Councils of Corporative Economy, 
and local bodies, a proportion of the proceeds of unemployment 
insurance contributions, and in some cases ordinary and extra- 
ordinary contributions from associations, institutions, organi- 
sations, and private persons. 

The Act also establishes in the Ministry of National Education 
a Central Committee for Technical Education Associations, 
presided over by the Minister. It includes among its members 
the presidents (or their representatives) of the confederations 
of workers and of employers. It takes cognisance of the work 
carried on by the associations, examines whether it is in harmony 
with their objects, and suggests such new activities or modi- 
fications of existing ones as it considers suitable; it makes 
proposals for the co-ordination of the measures taken in the 
various provinces, and for the carrying out of those which 
by their scope and importance exceed the competence of a single 
association. 

In effect, the new corporative organisation has thus inter- 
vened, as it was logically bound to do, to increase the efficiency 
of the bodies working for the development of national produc- 
tion; it was equally logical that in the organisation of the 
associations the profound change that has taken place in the 
economic and social structure of Italy should be given due 
consideration. 


The Association of Schools for Maritime Workers 


Another provision to which attention should be called is the 
Royal Legislative Decree of 26 September 1935, No. 1900, 
which organised the finances of the Association of Vocational 
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Schools for Maritime Workers, so as to enable it to meet the 
increasing demand for education of this kind. 


Vocational Education for Rural Workers 


While regular full-time agricultural education, as already 
mentioned, is under the Ministry of National Education, instruc- 
tion by means of longer or shorter temporary courses, either 
wholly practical or partly theoretical and partly practical, and 
repeated at longer or shorter invervals, is under the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry and goes by the name of “ vocational 
education for peasants ”’. 

While children from 11 to 14 years of age attend the training 
schools, the vocational courses for peasants are intended for 
those who have reached the age of 14 years. 

The temporary courses for peasants are organised by the 
Itinerant Chairs of Agriculture, which draw up each year a 
technical and financial programme of general and special courses 
to be given in the province under the provisions of the Act 
of 16 June 19382, No. 826. 

The general courses, which have a maximum length of 
thirty days, are held mainly during the winter and in the evening, 
that is to say, in the period of the year in which the pupils 
are free from work in the fields and stables and house work. 
The special courses, on the contrary, which last from a week 
to a fortnight, are held when the particular operations they are 
concerned with have to be carried out. 

Each Chair is bound by law to organise at least four general 
courses in the province and not less than four special courses 
for each of its ordinary and special sections. These courses are 
held at different centres in turn, so that the whole rural popu- 
lation of the commune may benefit by them at one time or 
another. 

The programme for the year is fixed by a provincial com- 
mittee presided over by the director of the Chair and consisting 
of the director of an agricultural school in the district and repre- 
sentatives of the trade organisations of employers, wage earners, 
and technical workers in agriculture. This programme must 
by law be finally approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests, after hearing the opinion of the Central Committee for 
Agricultural Propaganda, on which the trade associations 
just mentioned are also represented. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR ADULT WoRKERS 


After this account of the development of the legislation 
on vocational education and of its various aspects, it seems of 
interest to consider a problem which in recent years has been 
the subject of much attention and new solutions, namely, the 
technical training of the adult worker (or the young worker 
who has already entered a trade). It is superfluous to stress the 
advantages for the national economy of the development of such 
education. To raise the efficacy of vocational education to a 
maximum means in fact to place at the disposal of production, 
at all times, the capable workers who constitute the essential 
basis of its strength and its development. It means to raise the 
dignity of the worker and enable him to augment his earnings 
by increasing his efficiency. It means diminishing as far as 
possible, by vocational guidance and selection, the proportion 
of unskilled to skilled workers, thus helping to combat unem- 
ployment, which, as is well known, affects unskilled much more 
severely than skilled workers. 

Statistics of unemployment show in fact that in general 
the unemployed are non-specialised workers, and that it is 
only in some sections of production that there is unemployment 
among skilled workers in branches of activity where the supply 
of labour exceeds the demand. Workers who have special 
qualifications answering to the contingent requirements of pro- 
duction find employment fairly easily, while those who are not 
so qualified, or whose technical capacities do not come up to the 
standard required at a given time and place, have more diffi- 
culty in finding employment, and even when they do they are 
often dismissed after a short period of work and fall back into 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

- It is thus clear that the specialisation of workers is a means 
of combating unemployment, and precisely because it is the 
non-specialised workers, i.e. those who can do anything but have 
had no specific training for one particular job, who have the 
greatest difficulty in finding permanent employment. 

Specialisation must not, however, be taken in the sense of 
training for a restricted and fragmentary occupation, as some- 
times happens where industrial rationalisation has been carried to 
excess, and which is contrary to the Italian temperament. What 
is here in view is specialisation for a whole trade, not for a frag- 
ment of a trade. 
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The further technical training (or retraining) of workers is 
therefore necessary for the following reasons : (1) it adapts the 
capacity of the workers themselves to the progress of the tech- 
nical means and methods of production ; (2) it enables the worker 
to improve his position ; (3) it maintains the capacity of the 
unemployed worker in a state of efficiency ; (4) it trains workers 
suitable for the organised expansion of labour in regions with 
a backward labour technique ; (5) it creates workers capable 
of applying completely new technical processes. 

Ultimately, the worker becomes a conscious element in 
production. He comes “ to see clearly the task which is entrusted 
to him ; he feels the keen desire to make progress and to work 
for a common object, because he sees that his own interest is 
bound up with the improvement of the undertaking, and 
understands that he has his own contribution to make to the 
productive process. ” 

The problem of vocational education is thus not merely an 
integral part of the measures taken by the Fascist Regime to 
combat unemployment and so realise a higher social justice ; 
on the contrary, by bringing labour into closer contact with 
the productive process, and improving the conditions of this 
process, it will produce a conscious and organic impulse which 
will favourably affect the national production as a whole. 

A number of measures have been taken to meet the require- 
ments indicated above. It will be remembered that towards the 
end of 1934 Italy introduced the forty-hour working week. 
A result of this was that there were important gaps to be filled 
where longer working hours and therefore additional workers 
were needed to carry out orders or meet the normal demands 
of consumption. It was also considered necessary to provide 
a minimum of technical training or capacity for the unemployed 
workers who would be needed to meet the potential requirements 
of production, partly because these admit neither stoppages 
nor uncertainties such as might be caused by the employment 
of additional workers ignorant of the work they have to do, 
partly also because the unemployed, as already mentioned, 
consist largely of workers who not only have no specialised 
training, but also often have no practical experience of any 
specific work. Numerous courses of special training for unem- 
ployed general workers and for workers actually in employment 
were accordingly organised, with the assistance of the trade 
associations, in the principal industrial centres. The intention 
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was to provide vocational education for unemployed workers, so 
as to direct them towards occupations requiring special training, 
and to improve the productive capacity of workers in employ- 
ment, thus dealing with both aspects of the problem ; for this 
purpose theoretical and practical courses were organised both 
within and outside the undertakings. 

With a view to co-ordinating the various measures for the 
realisation of these tasks, all the authorities and organisations 
concerned have contributed, either by their efforts, or by their 
financial support, or by their experience, towards a rapid and 
adequate solution of the problem. They have not applied a 
rigid principle of centralisation, and at the same time have 
avoided a useless dispersion of forces beyond the concrete 
demands of the labour market for skilled workers, and have 
taken care not to establish schools inadequately organised 
and accordingly unable to provide suitable instruction. Due 
account has in effect been taken of the unemployment situation, 
and the information collected has shown that the demand for 
skilled workers is particularly large in certain branches of pro- 
ductive activity, such as the engineering industry, ete. 

The administrative organisation and the curricula of the 
schools are also inspired by corporative principles, the schools 
being under the control of the trade associations and the public 
authorities and other bodies concerned. 

The work carried out in this field by the Confederation of 
Workers in Industry has been considerable, and has had excel- 
lent results. In certain industrial centres in particular, the 
workers have responded with lively interest, and attend the 
vocational classes in large numbers. 

It is the aim of the industrial trade associations to secure 
that the technical and practical instruction of the workers shall 
be effectively extended and diffused as widely as possible, so 
that all the workers may gradually benefit by the indispensable 
means of raising their status which is constituted by vocational 
education. The number so benefiting cannot continue to be 
limited to the present percentage, which is inadequate to-day 
to the vast field of labour and of measures to achieve as rapidly 
as possible, in the words of Mussolini, the economic autonomy 
of Italy. 

This active participation of the trade organisations both in 
the provincial associations and in other bodies (such as the 
Venetia Institute for Labour, in Venice), may be measured 
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by the results so far attained, in spite of the inadequacy of the 
available financial resources as compared with the importance 
of the problem. A few significant facts may be noted. 

The courses organised by the Venetia Institute for Labour 
were intended to train skilled workers or to improve their 
capacities (specialisation). They were based on the needs and 
characteristics of production as well as on the interests and 
wishes of the workers. As far as possible they were given in 
the actual workplace, by instructors having considerable 
practical experience. Attendance at the courses was left to the 
free choice of the workers, the time-tables being arranged to 
suit their convenience. There was no charge for attendance, 
and books and the necessary materials were supplied free. 
Allowances and bonuses were paid to facilitate and encourage 
regular work. 

Courses were organised for the various trades and the various 
categories of industrial workers, and also for handicraftsmen 
and agricultural workers ; courses in general culture were also 
organised. During 1926, 131 courses were held, with a_ total 
of 4,220 pupils. 

From 1926 onwards, the corporative organisation of trade 
associations gave a new impetus to the action of the Institute 
with regard to vocational education. The continually closer 
relations with the trade associations provided guidance for the 
choice of the most useful types of courses, as well as assistance 
in their development. The provincial corporative organs and 
the employment exchanges assisted in various ways in this 
object. At the same time, the development of the national 
economy, the impulse given to the movement for raising 
the status of the worker, and the economic crisis, with its 
varying consequences for different industries and occupations, 
were so ‘many more reasons for intensifying the measures in 
favour of vocational instruction and rendering them more 
specific. 

Accordingly, between 1927 and the end of 1933, the number 
of courses rose to 475, with a total of 28,427 pupils. 

In addition to these courses open to all workers, which aimed 
at turning out skilled or specialised workers, the Institute 
began in 1933 to organise special courses for industrial workers 
in employment (“factory courses ’’), to help them to improve 
their position in the factory itself. At the beginning of 1934, 
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it also organised courses for the unemployed, financed by the 
National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare. 

The factory courses are in general intended for industrial 
workers in employment ; they are held in the factory itself, and 
are usually given by technicians, and in actual working condi- 
tions. For young workers, they replace or shorten the period 
of apprenticeship ; they enable the unskilled to become skilled 
workers ; and they help workers of the higher grades to advance 
still further. 

The courses for the unemployed became general following 
the reduction of the working week. In the case of workers. for 
whom definite employment is in view, they aim at modernising 
or completing their technical knowledge ; in the case of unem- 
ployed workers who are not likely soon to find employment, 
they aim merely at maintaining or improving the capacities 
they already possess. 

In 1934 and 1935 the Venetia Institute for Labour organised 
a total of 87 specialisation and improvement courses, with 
3,560 pupils, 35 factory courses for industrial workers in employ- 
ment, with 948 pupils ; and 44 courses for the unemployed, with 
1,241 pupils. 

Altogether, from the beginning of this scheme until 31 Octo- 
ber 1935, there have been 872 courses attended by 38,397 pupils. 

Similar short and practical courses of technical training have 
been organised in the great industrial centres of Turin and Milan, 
and in other smaller centres. While no exact statistics are 
available, it seems probable that some 30,000 workers attended 
courses of vocational instruction in 1935-36. 

All these activities tend to promote and develop vocational 
education, and are fully consistent with the corporative ideal 
of the qualitative selection of the primary factors of production. 


New TENDENCIES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


At the present time the problem of vocational education 
is a subject of vital interest. The attention given by trade 
union leaders to these questions must be taken as an indication 
not only of the changed situation of skilled and specialised 
labour, as a result of the present industrial revival, but also 
of the new character which education has itself come to assume 
in the light of Fascist theories. 
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Mussolini had already said: “It is necessary for all the 
elements of production to be perfected, by the improvement 
of plant, the reduction to a minimum of the friction between 
different interests, with the consequent dissipation of energy, 
the selection of the men and their training, beginning with 
the vocational and commercial schools, which must be more 
and more closely adapted to the realities of our time. ” 

Not only, therefore, does vocational training now appear 
in all its importance, but the necessity is beginning to be realised 
of transforming it from an instrument of individual advancement 
to a system of collective improvement. 

It is strongly held that vocational education should not 
be detached from the trade associations, and that the time 
has come to give the workers’ organisations the means of 
taking full and effective action in this domain, as in others. 

Who should be at the centre of such action if not the trade 
association ? Who is in a better position to judge the difficulties 
of the process of reabsorption ? Finally, who is better qualified 
than the trade association to watch over the improvement 
of the technical capacities of its own members ? 

Among the duties which the Labour Charter assigns to 
the trade associations is the vocational training of the persons 
whom they represent. 

A concrete aspect of this question, in the writer’s opinion, 
is that the trade associations should, as far as possible, be 
entrusted with the administration, organisation, and develop- 
ment of the courses, which should be given predominantly 
by men drawn from their own ranks. 

The legal provisions relating to the intervention of the 
trade associations in the matter of vocational education may 
be briefly recalled. 

Declaration XXX of the Labour Charter is as follows : 
“One of the chief duties of the trade associations shall be the 
education and training, in particular the vocational training, 
of the persons whom they represent, whether members or not. ”’ 

Section 4 of the Act of 3 April 1936, on the legal regulation 
of collective relations in connection with employment, contains 
the following provision : “ The rules [of the trade associations] 
may provide for the organisation of trade schools, institutions 
for financial relief and for moral and civic training, and insti- 
tutions for the purpose of developing and improving national 
production, culture, or art.” 
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On the one hand, therefore, a command to act, and on the 
other, a power to act. 

Two further Declarations of the Labour Charter are also 
concerned with vocational education. 

Declaration VIII is implicitly concerned with it when it 
declares that it is the duty of the trade associations of employers 
“to promote in every way the increase and improvement of 
production and the reduction of costs ”’. 

Declaration XXIV is explicitly and specifically concerned 
with it: “ The trade associations of workers shall be bound 
to exercise selective action among workers, with a view to 
improving their technical ability and moral value. ” 

These clear and precise Declarations place education, and 
in particular vocational education, among the duties of the 
trade associations. 

Further, a Circular of the Head of the Government, dated 
3 December 1934, states that the Prefects are to see to the 
rapid training of the workers who will be needed under the sys- 
tem of rotation, by organising special courses for unemployed 
unskilled workers, and also training courses for specialised 
occupations, in accordance with the instructions and with the 
collaboration of the trade organisations. 

All this clearly means that the trade associations are recog- 
nised as having a right of control in the matter of vocational 
education, a right which is in perfect harmony with the objects 
assigned to them for the present and the future. It also means 
that it is only within the trade associations that it will be pos- 
sible to provide the workers with that degree of technical 
capacity which is to-day regarded as indispensable. 

It is therefore necessary to institute a system of close 
collaboration between the trade associations and the vocational 
schools, not only for the purpose of the education and placing 
of specialised workers, but also with a view to adapting the 
number and the curricula of the schools to the necessities of 
production. 

Starting from this assumption the trade associations regard 
the technical and vocational education of the workers primarily 
from the angle of its role in the development of the national 
economy. For if it is true that wages depend on the worker’s 
output, and hence on his technical capacity, it is equally true 
that in a country. as rich in hands and in brains as Italy, tech- 
nical capacity must be sharpened and strengthened, even in 
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the humblest classes, since it represents the essential factor 
in the future of the country’s fortunes. 

In other words, thanks to the collaboration of the schools 
with the trade associations, which will act as a regulating 
and directing element, it should be possible to arrive at the 
ideal situation in which the schools provide each particular 
trade, in industry or handicrafts, with as many young workers 
as it needs, so that there may be neither a shortage nor a surplus 
in the labour supply. 

The problem of vocational education must not be considered 
solely from the point of view of the organisation of schools 
and courses ; it must increasingly take a place among economic 
problems, and this is now the objective of the trade organisa- 
tions. 

The trade associations, as the primary cells of the various 
categories, must remain at the centre of this vast social scheme 
of action, which aims at arming the worker so that he may 
best defend himself and his family against the consequences 
of a crisis which is not merely a crisis of production and con- 
sumption, but also of the adaptation of the worker to the ma- 
chine and to the changing exigencies of life. 

It seems, therefore, that in this field the activities of the trade 
associations might take the followings forms : 

(1) they should give continuous and watchful assistance 
in the technical and moral domain, and should appoint tech- 
nical commissions for every school or group of schools and for 
each section or training workshop, to offer suggestions and advice 
of a technical nature on the curricula, which must never be 
static, but must follow the needs and developments of modern 
technical progress ; 

(2) they should give their moral but effective recognition 
to the certificates awarded by the vocational schools ; 

(8) they should arrange that the employment book, in 
addition to the particulars required by the law, should contain 
a brief record of the results obtained in the school and a report 
on the young worker based on the continuous observation he 
has been under in the school and the training workshop. The 
employment book would thus give a physical and mental 
portrait of the future collaborator in the undertaking, establish- . 
ment, or workshop. 

All this, however, as has been well said by Professor Palazzo, 
Editor of the Umanitaria of Milan, is only one aspect of the 
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collaboration of the trade association with the school. More 
important still, and in closer connection with the regulatory 
function of the corporation, it must advise, demand, and 
encourage the establishment of new schools and the amalgama- 
tion or closing of others, when the needs of production so require, 
in agreement with the other educational authorities and in 
particular with the Provincial Associations for Technical 
Education. Lastly, for the trades taught in each school, the trade 
association must determine the capacity of absorption of the 
labour market for the labour in question. 

To sum up, the essential principles on which vocational 
education in Italy to-day is based are as follows : (1) technical 
and vocational education should be a function of the occupa- 
tional category, i.e. of the trade association; (2) it should 
be so organised that there is perfect correlation between the 
individual and collective quality and quantity of the labour 
supply and the absorptive capacity of undertakings. 

While the present organisation of vocational education in 
Italy constitutes an organic system, new and greater efforts 
are still required. The problem discussed in the preceding 
pages is of the highest political and social importance, because 
it directly affects the force and power of the nation. More 
widely diffused and more well thought out action on these 
lines cannot but be a cause of well-being and a source of wealth. 
More numerous and better disciplined energies will thus come 
to join in the life of the community, and to take an intelligent 
and active part in the operations of the State. 


The Problem of 
European Settlement in the Belgian Congo 


by 


Jacques LEGOUIS 
International Labour Office 


The following is one of a series of articles on migration and 
settlement problems, of which a number have already been published 
in the Review.! It deals with the possibilities offered by the 
Belgian Congo for the establishment of European settlers, a problem 
which has been the subject of much public attention in Belgium 
in recent years. As the author remarks in his conclusion, while 
the experiments reviewed here are of restricted scope and in many 
respects still provisional, such a review seems to be not without 
international interest, if only as a contribution to the study of the 
more general problem of European settlement in Central Africa. 


EPEATED public statements and discussions in Belgium 
have recently called attention to the problem of the settle- 
ment of Europeans in the Belgian Congo. In Belgium, as else- 
where, a renewed search for fresh fields for economic activity 
was a natural consequence of the economic depression, which 
was thus no doubt the prime cause for the turn public attention 
has taken. But there were other factors in the case. The nation 
has been reminded that the Belgian Congo, together with the 
Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, is eighty times as 
large as Belgium and has enormous vegetable and mineral 
wealth, while the population of the colony itself does not 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934: “ Openings 
for Settlers in Argentina’, by Dr. Enrique Srtewers; Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. 
and Dec. 1934: “Jewish Colonisation in Palestine’, by M. BerEeNstern ; Vol. 
XXXIIU, No. 2, Feb. 1936: “Land Settlement in Brazil”, by Dr. R. 
Lorrs ; No. 5, May 1936: “The Levant States under French Mandate and 
Problems of Emigration and Immigration”, by M. BERENSTEIN ; Vol. XXNIV, 
No. 1, July 1936: “ Migration and Settlement in Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada’, by D. Christie Tarr ; No. 3, Sept. 1936: “ Land Settlement in Chile”’. 
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exceed 10 million in all.? In certain circles in the home country 
the question has been raised whether, in this immense area, 
employment could not be found for many of the young and 
energetic workers whom the depression has condemned to 
disastrous inactivity, whilst in the Congo itself the advocates 
of an increase in the number of settlers view the matter more 
from the standpoint of additional development and greater 
prosperity for the colony. But an additional factor in the 
return of public attention to the whole problem has been the 
considerable economic recovery of the Congo, which began to 
emerge from the world-wide depression in 1934. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


In this section of the article it is not proposed to describe 
in detail the historical development and present position of 
the Belgian Congo, but merely to note a few essential facts 
which dominate the whole problem of European settlement in 
this immense Central African territory. 

First of all, what is the proportion of Europeans among 
the 10 million inhabitants who themselves constitute but a 
relatively sparse population? The latest available official 
figures * give, for 1934, 17,845 persons of white race, including 
10,076 men, 5,097 women, and 2,672 children; in this total 
there were 11,815 Belgians and 6,030 foreign nationals. * 

If however the figures are to apply only to settlers in the 
usual sense of the term, they must be very considerably reduced. 
First of all, the many officials and missionaries must be omitted ; 
for however necessary their work may be to the prosperity 
of the colony in general and the improvement of agriculture 
in particular, their way of life is essentially different from that 


1 There were about 9,373,000 inhabitants in 1933, or 3.9 per square kilometre 
(1.2 men, including 0.84 fit for employment, 1.3 women, and 1.4 children). In 
Ruanda-Urundi the situation is very different ; this is a rich and fertile zone includ- 
ing extensive high plateaux with a healthy and relatively temperate climate and 
a comparatively dense population (nearly 3 million on an area of 45,000 square 
kilometres). The present article deals only with the possibilities of settlement 
in the Congo proper, not including Ruanda-Urundi. 

2 Published in the report for 1936 submitted to Parliament by the Minister for 
the Colonies. 

3 According to Colonel G. HeENEN, Honorary Vice-Governor-General of the 
Congo and former Governor of Katanga, 3,500 Europeans have settled permanently 
in the southern and eastern parts of the Congo, including 2,357 in Katanga alone ; 
the latter number included 1,582 foreign nationals and 775 Belgians at the end 
of 1933. (Cf. “ Le peuplement belge au Congo”, in Bulletin de la Société belge des 
ingénieurs et des industriels (Brusse|s), 1935, No. 2.) 
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of the settlers proper. Most of the women and children, too, 
belong to the households of officials, and must also be left out 
of account. There remained for 1930 about 13,000 Europeans 
engaged in commerce, industry, and agriculture ; and as a result 
of the depression the total had fallen as low as 7,000 in 1934. 

But the term “ settler ” means as a rule only those individuals 
who take permanent root in the country and build up a more 
or less independent life for themselves, particularly in agri- 
culture but sometimes in handicrafts or other occupations. 
From the total of 7,000 Europeans residing in the Congo in 
1934, we must therefore deduct 1,500 employees of the big 
mining companies, and note further that 80 per cent. of the 
remaining European population was engaged in commerce 
or industry concurrently with agriculture. Even in this last 
group the proportion permanently settled was small, a point 
strongly emphasised in the report of the Colonial Committee 
of the Senate on the colonial estimates for 1936.1! After pointing 
out that 85 per cent. of the undertakings in the Colony are 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, and manufacture 2, the 
report goes on: “European producers independent of any 
company do not constitute one per cent. [of the total white 
population engaged in production]; as for the managers, 
employees, and artisans of the companies, their stay does 
not average more than three ‘ spells’, and they cannot in any 
way be regarded as settlers.’ It concludes that Belgium, with 
an area of 33,000 square kilometres and a population of 8,250,000 
persons, possesses a colony of roughly 2,400,000 square kilo- 
metres and a population of 10 million Natives, not counting 
Ruanda-Urundi; and that “this vast territory is being devel- 
oped under the leadership of five or six thousand Europeans, 
hardly half of whom are Belgians, while 150 Belgians at the 
most have settled there more or less permanently. ” 

It may be added that the author of a monograph on European 
settlement in the Congo, quoted in the report of the Belgian 
Colonial Congress in 1935 %, estimates the number of settlers 


1 Documents parlementaires (No. 87), Sénat de Belgique, réunion du 21 février 
1936 : Rapport de la Commission des colonies, chargée d’examiner le projet de loi 
contenant le budget ordinaire du Congo belge et du vice-gouvernement général du 
Ruanda-Urundi pour Vexercice 1936, pp. 16-17. 

2 The 4,673 undertakings existing in the Congo in 1933 (1,643 Native under- 
takings and 2,442 of Belgian origin) employed 252,990 Natives, more than half 
of whom were in industry and commerce, and 7,141 Europeans (1,553 managers, 
4,442 employees, and 1,146 artisans). 

? CoNGRES COLONIAL BELGE, Fourth Session, June 1935: La situation écono- 
mique du Congo, travaux préparatoires, p. 135. 
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established in the Congo at the end of 1934 as 600, occupying 
an average of 200 hectares of land each. 

The data summarised above have been taken on various 
sides as justifying the adoption of a new policy for settlement 
in the Congo. Stress has also been laid on the necessity of 
accelerating the economic development of the Congo so as to 
raise the standard of living of the Natives (notably by the spread 
of European methods), make the transport services more 
profitable, and stimulate the purchasing power of the Colony, 
and of intensifying commercial relations between it and the 
home country, while at the same time preventing any extension 
of the steady invasion of commerce by foreign nationals. 

Behind these expressions of opinion regarding European 
settlement and a “ white peasantry ” in the Congo there was 


‘ 


the idea of finding work for large masses of Belgian unemployed ; 
schemes were drafted and demonstrations made, which were 
written up in the press and caught the public attention ', 
but have so far had no conclusive results. Further contributions 
to the change of public opinion in regard to white settlement, 
which had “attracted very little interest until recently ” °, 
were propaganda by special organisations (the Belgian Colonial 


Union, “ Unaki” (Union agricole des régions du Kivu), the 
Colonial League (Action coloniale pour la colonisation nationale 
du Congo), ete.) and articles in the colonial and home press, 
in addition to the recent debates in Parliament and a number 
of speeches by Mr. Edmond Rubbens, Minister for the Colonies. 

Lastly, some reference must be made to the geographical 
data of the problem; for, while there is no need to go into much 
detail, it is evident that the immense equatorial region of the 
Congo is not uniformly developed, nor would all parts of it be 


1 The press has referred from time to time, since the beginning of the depression, 
to the formation of various groups of unemployed whose members wished to 
emigrate or return to the Congo. In 1934 and 1935, for instance, the “ Congo 
Settlement Committee ”’ organised two convoys or caravans of some 30 unemployed 
each, who left for the Congo on bicycles ; of these only three couples and one single 
man reached their destination, the others having been held up in Egypt or Europe. 
The organiser of this body stated in 1936 that despite the objections of colonial 
experts and the resistance of officials to the immigration of Belgian unemployed 
without capital, the object of his organisation was to people the Congo by small- 
scale Belgian settlers and particularly handicraftsmen ; and that, in order to finance 
the scheme, he intended to set up a “co-operative society including all those 
persons, colonists or others, who wish the Congo to be Belgian ’’. He has told the 
interesting story of his struggles and experiences in various publications, the last 
of which announced that 24 handicraftsmen in two motor lorries had left for the 
Congo in May 1936. (Cf. Géo Scumickratn : L’ewil sous les Tropiques, 1935-1936 ; 
Brussels, Impr. Les arts graphiques.) 

2 L’Essor du Congo (Elisabethville), 18 April 1936. 
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equally suitable for Europeans who were expected to help in 
developing any kind of agricultural undertakings by even a 
moderate degree of physical toil. Clearly, apart from questions of 
health, climate, and fertility of the soil +, such factors as means 
of communication, marketing possibilities, and above all the 
density of the Native population (not to speak of the existing 
land tenure system) are bound to have a determinative effect 
on the possibilities of settlement.? For instance, the Native 
population of a region may be so sparse that the settler cannot 
find the labour indispensable to the various operations of his 
farm, or the population may on the contrary be so dense that 
it is not possible to find enough land unoccupied or capable 
of having its yield increased without disproportionate expen- 
diture ; in either case the chances for the European agriculturist, 
which are in any case problematical, obviously become zero 
in the region concerned. This aspect of the question cannot 
be considered further here ; it must suffice to point out that 
while on a number of points the opinions of experts vary widely 
and are often mutually opposed, they nearly all coincide in 
one respect. There may be disagreement about the respective 
roles of Europeans and Natives, the types of agriculture which 
can be carried on with profit, or the proper size of farms 
—whether the ideal should be the satisfaction by the settler 
of his own and his family’s needs (subsistence, or rather “ pov- 
erty ”’, settlement (colonat de misére), as it is called), or whether, 
at risk of grave dangers, a relatively higher standard of comfort 
should be the aim. 

But there is almost general agreement that the establish- 
ment of white settlers is not normally possible in a large part 
of the Congo; and that the only zone which, as far as can be 


1 These conditions are not static, but may vary from year to year as well as 
from place to place. For instance, according to certain experts, it was premature 
to conclude after a few scattered experiments that wheat growing could not be 
introduced into the Congo ; on the contrary, this crop, which would be of the great- 
est value to the small settler, could quite wel! be cultivated. They state further 
that as the soil in the highland regions suitable for settlement, which are of volcanic 
origin, is poor in lime, its output could be greatly increased by adequate liming. 
(Cf. E. Lerar : Le colonat au Congo belge et la résorption du chémage, 1936.) 

2 In this connection the Governor-General of the Congo, in a speech on 30 May 
1934, mentioned the fertility of the soil, the density of the population, the degree 
of education of the Natives, health conditions, and means of communication as 
factors determining the distinction between land specially suitable for Native 
cultivation and land which should rather be reserved for European settlers. Further, 
on 28 March 1934 the Minister for the Colonies said that the Government intended 
to refuse any more concessions for European plantations except in certain regions 
suitable for white settlement or for crops which the Native could not raise alone. 
(CONGRES COLONIAL BELGE, Fourth Session : op. cit., pp. 133-134.) 
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seen at the moment, offers natural conditions favourable to 
the settlement of European agriculturists is the south and east, 
including in particular the districts of Ituri, Kivu, and the 
high plateaux of Katanga (province of Elisabethville) ; these 
constitute a very large region, much larger than Belgium 
itself, but only a small fraction of the colony’s whole area. 
This is said without prejudice to the extent—a very consider- 
able extent, as will be seen later—to which the land is already, 
if not actually developed, at least owned by individuals or 
companies. 
Tue Position To-pay 


A full review of the work of colonisation already achieved 
by white settlers in the Belgian Congo and of its value would 
be too extensive a task for this article. It may however be 
remarked that, unlike other colonial territories, the Belgian 
Congo has an international status, governed by treaties (Acts 
of Berlin and Brussels, Treaty of St. Germain) ; these lay down 
the principles of freedom and equality in commercial matters, 
prohibit the granting of any special economic privileges to 
Belgium, and leave the door open for settlement by foreign 
nationals. This juridical situation is largely responsible for the 
fact—mentioned in the report of the Senate Committee on 
the 1936 colonial estimates already referred to above '—that 
Belgians constitute a minority among the European agricul- 
turists. Numerous European and Asiatic traders and craftsmen, 
too, with a standard of living distinctly lower than that of the 
average Belgian emigrant, are established in the principal 
urban centres of the Colony. ? 

As regards European settlement in general, the significance 
of what has so far been achieved cannot be fully appreciated 
without an understanding of the fundamental principles which 
the Belgian authorities have felt bound to respect in their 
colonial policy as a whole—principles which put fair treatment 
of the Native population above all else. * 


1 Op. cit., p. 16. 

2 Le Soir (Brussels), 5 Feb. 1936. 

3 For instance, Mr. Franck, an ex-Minister and now Governor of the National 
Bank, expressed the problem as follows some considerable time ago : “ The Congo 
is a country which must be developed by and through the Negro ; we will not 
tolerate a colour bar.’ A similar policy has been followed in other colonics, some 
of them older than the Belgian Congo, such as British Nigeria, where there are at 
present little more than 4,000 Europeans (mostly civil servants and missionaries) 
for a Native population of 20 million, and where no alienation of land in favour 
of Europeans is permitted. 
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What then is the scale of achievement in this field up to 
the present ? To supplement the data given above concerning 
the European population (five or six thousand Europeans 
engaged in productive work in the colony), it may be stated 
—again according to the Senate Committee’s 1936 report— 
that up to 31 December 1933 an area of 5,227,593 hectares 
had been assigned or conceded to Europeans, and that only 
8.6 per cent. of this total had been put under cultivation. 
At the same date cultivated land on European farms had an 
area of 132,078 hectares and a yield of 248,233 tons of crops 
and foodstuffs of various kinds, while European-owned live 
stock (large and small) amounted to 245,780 head. A total 
of 5,672 Europeans, assisted by about 110,000 Natives, were 
in paid employment in these operations of cultivation and 
production (in addition to the independent permanent settlers, 
of whom, as seen above, there were very few). Native producers 
cultivated about 2,350,000 hectares, producing over 8,620,000 
tons of agricultural commodities, and owned 9,555,000 head 
of large and small live stock. 

The industries, and in particular the mines, of the Congo 
have already reached a remarkable state of development ; 
but as a rule, for the reasons briefly outlined above, European 
settlement does not appear to have been much encouraged 
by the Belgian authorities, at least so far as agriculture is 
concerned ! ; yet agriculture is widely regarded as the sole basis 
for permanent large-scale settlement in any country. As a matter 
of fact, this situation seems to result from the view Belgians 
have held, since the country’s colonial history began, of the 
possibilities of development in the Congo. According to King 
Leopold II, the colony was to pass successively through three 
stages: the gathering of natural products, mining, and lastly 
agriculture ; and the Minister for the Colonies, speaking to 
the Belgian Society for Research and Expansion at Liége in 
March 19386, described the Congo’s present stage as that of 
mining. 


1 In the scientific domain, important bodies such as the Royal Belgian Colonial 
Institute have been very active, and college courses in colonial agriculture are now 
given at Gembloux, Ghent, and Louvain. An expert agricultural service and several 
experimental stations (run by the National Institute for the Agronomic Study 
of the Congo) have been in existence in the colony for many years ; they do great 
service, particularly by studying local agricultural questions and the possibilities 
of profitably planting certain crops or raising certain types of stock. The work 
of semi-oflicial and private societies and bodies in the Congo will be examined 
later on. 

2 L’Essor du Congo, 15 April 1936. 
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Like every expression of a problem in its simplest terms, 
the above statement of the position no doubt calls for certain 
reserves.! As far back as 1909, for instance, experiments 
in agricultural settlement were made in Katanga, where the 
principal groups of settlers are established, and in Kivu, near 
the markets constituted by highly populous mining centres. 
The fact of these experiments shows that “the question is 
not before us for the first time’, as the Minister put it; but 
their results—described as “a partial failure’’ in the Senate 
Committee’s report already referred to—cannot be considered 
as of unqualified significance. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The measures now in course of study following on the 
recent movement of Belgian public attention must be considered 
in the light of the facts reviewed above. The word “ study ”, 
however, does not perhaps do full justice to the progress already 
made in this field, for a number of actual measures, general 
or local, have already been taken. 


General Measures 


In May 1935 Mr. Rubbens, Minister for the Colonies, set 
up a Commission on small-scale European settlement in the 
Congo. Having eliminated a number of far-fetched settlement 
schemes, the Commission was replaced in the following December 
by a Permanent Advisory Committee *, the first duty of which 
is to advise the Minister on the contribution which the Govern- 
ment should make to the establishment of settlers. After 
some preliminary work, the Committee proposed the foundation 
of a National Settlement Office, not as part of the Colonial 
Ministry but financed by it; and regulations for this Office 
were drafted in April 1936. The Colonial Ministry, too, has been 
enlarged by the addition of a special Settlement Branch, which 
is to examine applications, accepting them as far as possible, 
but rejecting unwise schemes likely to involve disappointment 
either to the proposed participants or to the colony itself. 


1 The report on agriculture of the Fourth Session of the Belgian Colonial Con- 
gress (1935) states that “ gathering ” has long given way to “ cultivation ”, even 
in the Native communities furthest from the towns, and that agriculture is becoming 
daily a more important branch of the colonial economy. 

2 Composed of high officials of the Colonial Ministry, heads of colonial associa- 
tions, and representatives of the Special Committee for Katanga, the National 
Committee for Kivu, ete. 
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This Branch also acts as an intermediary between would-be 
settlers in Belgium and the organisations, societies, and com- 
mercial services or companies which may be useful or necessary 
adjuncts to settlement. ! 

The above facts suffice to show that the steps contemplated 
by the Colonial Ministry are of a severely practical nature ; 
dealing as they do with the kind of assistance to be provided 
by the State for future settlers, the cost to the public funds 
of the necessary subsidies, the selection and preliminary training 
of candidates, ete. 


Local Measures 


In the regions of the Congo which offer the best prospects 
for European settlement various measures have been taken or 
examined, largely on the initiative of the big companies holding 
official privileges for the development of the areas in question. 

In Ituri, vacant land is rare, for extensive mining concessions 
have already been granted, numerous plantations have been 
established, and a relatively large number of colonists have 
settled there, particularly since the Great War. These persons 
have formed a Union of Planters and Stock Raisers for the 
furtherance of their common interests ; in addition, the Kilo- 
Moto Gold Mining Company has established a large farm at 
Dele and the Government has an experimental farm at Nioka, to 
supply the settlers with information on agricultural possibilities. 

In Kivu, where Belgian settlement is more recent, the 
National Committee for Kivu set up in 1928 counts among its 
duties the surveying, preparation, and allocation of land for 
settlement. The settlers have formed an association known as 
“Unaki”. Efforts towards settlement have been obstructed 
since 1928 by the depression, but market conditions are now 
more favourable and it is hoped to take up the work again 
where it was left off. 

Kivu, and still more Katanga (a mining and metal-working 
region likely to provide a considerable market for agricultural 
products), seem to be of most interest for small-scale settlers. 
Following on an enquiry into agricultural settlement under- 
taken in 1923, the Special Committee for Katanga, an important 
body which is responsible for the allotment of all land in that 
area, decided to bring in new settlers while continuing to help 
and advise those already in the country. With this object it 


1 Congo, April 1936, p. 560. 
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established an experimental agricultural station, a veterinary 
laboratory, and a mechanised dairy. In application of a settle- 
ment scheme drawn up by the central administration of the 
Congo and approved by the Committee in December 1935, 
the latter started preparatory operations early in 1936; these 
included a series of experiments in the cultivation of various 
crops, a study of the question of mortgages (including reform 
of the real estate market), and the revision of its own rules 
and charges for the sale and rent of land. The Committee will 
also undertake systematic prospecting into hydraulic possibil- 
ities, with a view to improving agricultural and grazing land 
by irrigation. Agricultural and forestry prospecting at Kaniama 
and Kimpanga is carried on by specialists, and a veterinary 
service looks after the settlers’ live stock in the Jadotville region. ' 

Further, the Settlement Committee of the Elisabethville 
Provincial Council has begun to study a reform of existing 
legislation, or of its interpretation, since the authorities consider 
that the legislation as now applied makes settlement practically 
impossible by raising insurmountable difficulties regarding 
recognition that land is unoccupied and regarding applications 
for concessions. 

Early in December 1935 Mr. Ryckmans, Governor-General 
of the Congo, stated that the necessary preliminaries to European 
settlement consisted above all, at the moment, in solving the 
problem of finance. The state of the colony’s budget did not 
permit him to take any action, and help was therefore needed 
from the home Government and from societies concerned with 
settlement, in so far as these could find funds in Europe for 


the purpose. 
General Programme 


The guiding lines along which the general and local measures 
described above are to be co-ordinated, and the programme 
of Belgian settlement which can now be put in hand, were 
described by the Minister for the Colonies in his address to the 
Belgian Society for Research and Expansion, which has been 
largely drawn on above. At a meeting of the Colonial Section 
of the Brussels Chamber of Commerce on 8 January 1936, 
Mr. Rubbens pointed out that settlement in the Congo must aim 


1 Le Soir, 28 Dec. 1935, 17 and 26 Jan. 1936. 
2 Idem, 17 and 24 March 1936. 
3 Idem, 8 Dec. 1935. 
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at securing collaboration between Natives and Europeans, and 
that Natives should not be supplanted in regions where they 
proved themselves able to do white men’s work. ! 

In the Minister’s view, the land must be selected with the 
greatest care and in accordance with modern scientific methods. 
The available area is usually extensive enough for each settler 
to have about a hundred hectares, half of which should be used 
for pasture. The land could be handed over free of charge, 
but the settler would only become its owner after five years 
of provisional occupation, during which he would be required 
to do a minimum of development work. Most of the settler’s 
work would be absorbed in producing the commodities required 
by himself and his family ; but as account must be taken of the 
absolute need for help from outside the farm in the shape of 
many goods and services which the settler cannot produce 
himself, he must therefore also produce goods for sale. The goods 
he sells must, however, be different from those produced by 
the Natives, with whom the European cannot possibly compete, 
particularly as regards most food crops. ? To achieve this object, 
careful research and experiment are required, and as these cannot 
be carried out by the inexperienced settler, they will fall to the 
competent services of the colony and of the Katanga and Kivu 
Committees, which must first and foremost give expert practical 
advice to novices. Further, it is advisable that every settler 
who has worked out a scheme should submit it, before receiving 
his concession, to the competent authorities for examination 
in the light of the crops and operations suiting the region con- 
cerned, the probable markets, the competition to be expected, 
the available means of communication, the interests of the under- 
takings already established, the prospects of profit within 
a certain period, etc. 

The financial aid to be given to most of the settlers would 
as a rule be large, for it must include the cost of equipment, 
transport, installation, land clearance, dwelling-house, tools, 
etc., as well as maintenance until the first harvest. > Apart from 


1 Bulletin de la Chambre de Commerce de Bruxelles, 19 Jan. 1936. 
2 In the opinion of the Governor-General, Mr. Ryckmans, mass settlement 
in the colony cannot be contemplated until profitable production for export has 
been developed (Le Soir, 8 Dec. 1935), Colonel Heenen has also expressed the 
same opinion (op. cit., p. 19). 

3 By Royal Order of 9 July 1931, the Government established an agricultural 
credit scheme for aid to planters and settlers affected by the depression ; but its 
scope is apparently still very small, for colonial experts are demanding the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural credit system by legislation (HEENEN : op. cit., p. 24). 
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financial aid proper, assistance in kind should be arranged (free 
supply of seeds by the Congo experimental farms, public or 
otherwise ; remission or reduction of taxes during the early 
period ; waiving of the deposit ordinarily payable by immigrants 
into the Belgian Congo! ; payment by the authorities of expen- 
diture on such joint requirements as roads, reservoirs, prepara- 
tion of land, etc.). Lastly, the settlers should be given the 
technical aid which they will still need in spite of the skill and 
knowledge they are required to have before their installation. ? 
In this connection the institutions already existing in the colony 
provide a remarkable aggregate of facilities for technical aid. 
There are botanical gardens and experimental stations (for 
botany, agrogeology, phytopathology, entomology, improve- 
ment of crops and live stock, preparation of products for the 
market), the “Ineac” (free advice on agricultural subjects 
and visits of agricultural experts), meteorological services, 
veterinary surgeons, agricultural publications, etc. 

His description of this sound and prudent organisation 
naturally led the Minister to the conclusion that settlement 
in the Congo could not be considered as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment in Belgium. While the author of some plans have not 
hesitated to hold out the prospect of settling 6 million Europeans, 
mostly Belgians, in the Congo within a few decades *, Mr. 
Rubbens says: “The maximum which could be attempted, 
if absolutely necessary—and even then not without risk— 
would be to send a few hundred of our fellow-citizens to Africa.” 4 
It should, however, be mentioned that subsequently, in the 
ministerial declaration which he read to the Chamber on 24 June 
1936 on behalf of the new Cabinet, Mr. van Zeeland announced 
that his Government “ would do all in its power to secure the 
settlement of a larger number of Belgian subjects in the colony ”’. 


* * 


This ministerial declaration, however, left out two important 
points : the question of finance (including the resources required 


1 Now 10,000 Belgian francs. 

2 On the same subject the Governor-General of the Congo has stated that the 
preliminary training of would-be settlers was being examined by the Colonial 
Ministry, and that he himself had asked settlers already established whether, 
and if so on what conditions, they would be prepared to accept new settlers for 
training. (Le Soir, 8 Dec. 1935.) 

3 Congo, April 1936, p. 560. 

4 L’Essor du Congo, 15-18 April 1936. 
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for assistance to the settlers—“ a capital question, which is in 
course of study ”’, in the Minister’s words) and the recruiting 
of future settlers. The number to be settled in the Congo under 
the conditions contemplated in the official scheme is so small 
that recruiting would not constitute a difficulty ; but in other 
circumstances it would no doubt not have been easy to recruit 
sufficiently large numbers of future settlers in Belgium alone, 
either because the applicants would probably lack agricultural 
experience or capital, or because the belief widely held in 
Belgium, that the Congo is not a territory suited for settlement, 
would prevent applicants from coming forward in sufficient 
numbers.! It seems, therefore, that the authorities expect 
to find most of the future settlers among former settlers or 
inhabitants of the Congo. According to Mr. Postiaux, Honorary 
Vice-Governor-General of the Congo, preference should be 
given to applicants who have already spent some time in tropical 
Africa and whose conduct has been irreproachable during this 
period ; the possession by the applicant of even a small sum 
of money for investment in his holding would be a valuable 
supplementary safeguard. 7 The Governor-General of the Congo 
pointed out in 1935 that it was essential that only applicants 
fulfilling similar conditions, and young and energetic as well, 
should be encouraged. * Moreover, the Colonial League already 
mentioned has found that of the 185 applications for settlement 
in the Congo received by the beginning of 1936 in Brussels and 
Charleroi 146, or 80 per cent., came from ex-colonials, and that 
most of the applicants were skilled tradesmen or handicraftsmen, 
small employers rather than wage earners. * 

Many other questions have been evoked during the discus- 
sions on settlement in the Congo, all, or nearly all, giving rise 
to differences of opinion between experts with regard either 
to principles or to methods. Most of these differences are due 
to the fact that certain persons at one time regarded the possi- 


1 For instance, according to Mr. Edouard ANSEELE Jr., it would be possible 
to send technicians, specialists, and university mento the Congo, but not agricul- 
turists or manual workers (Le Peuple, 26 Dec. 1935). Nevertheless Mr. G. Scumick- 
RATH, the organiser of the Congo Settlement Committee referred to above (cf. 
footnote Jon p. 481), states that he received hundreds of applications from unem- 
ployed men (mostly handicraftsmen, including many with colonial experience), 
for the two small convoys which his organisation sent to the Congo in 1934 
and 1935. 

2 Le Soir, 5 Feb. 1936. 

* Congo, June 1935, p. 80. 

4 Rapport de la Commission du Sénat sur le budget de 1936 du Congo belge, 
pp. 9-10. 
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bilities of Belgian settlement in the Congo as very large ; but 
in face of the intention of the Minister for the Colonies to restrict 
severely the number of colonists whose settlement the Govern- 
ment will organise, this controversy is robbed of practical 
importance to-day. 

It will therefore be sufficient here to indicate some of the 
subjects of debate. To ensure the success of European agricul- 
tural settlement in the Congo, should a “ colour bar ” be estab- 
lished, that is, should the rights of Natives be restricted by 
prohibition to engage in certain occupations or in the production 
of certain goods, by the withdrawal of facilities of this kind 
hitherto accorded, or by the establishment of zones reserved 
for development by Europeans ? If it were decided to partition 
employment and production, and make a sharp distinction 
between the European and the Natives spheres, what practical 
form could such partition take ?1_ What would really be the 
settlers’ chances of marketing part of their products (in the 
colony itself on markets constituted by mining or industrial 
districts in the Congo, or by export), and so obtaining 
the indispensable minimum of purchasing power? And if 
export were contemplated, how should the settlers be protected 
from the rude shocks suffered by colonial producers during 
the present world depression? What form of agricultural 
settlement should be encouraged: should the settlers be depend- 
ent on a large-scale economic organisation, or should they be 
established as fully independent workers ? This raises the ques- 
tion of the size of holdings: should there be large companies, 
rich in capital but with high overhead expenses, or “ colonies ” 
of settlers operating in groups, or medium-sized individual 
farms, the real smallholder being normally, now or in the future, 
the Native peasant ? Should the Government, by means of 


1 On this fundamental question, we cannot do better than refer to the masterly 
survey made by the third (agricultural) section of the Fourth Belgian Colonial 
Congress. In their “ final remarks ”’, its authors have striven to free themselves 
from all preconceived ideas and prejudices. In their view, there is room in the Congo 
for all sorts of work, but only on condition that nothing is started without the 
indispensable equipment—moral, as well as technical. No system should be 
rejected in advance, in view of the differences between local conditions and 
between individuals, nor should general conclusions be drawn from isolated facts. 
Account should be taken of long-standing experience, but it should not be forgotten 
that no classification has permanent validit y—for instance, a branch of production 
may move from the properly Native to the properly European sphere, or vice versa. 

On the same subject, sce footnote ' on p. 482 above, which refers to the views 
of certain experts, quoted by Mr. Lerat, to the effect that wheat can be grown in 
the Congo, and that the soil of the high plateaux could be improved considerably 
by proper treatment. 
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subsidies or loans, bear the cost of transport and establishment 
of the settlers, or should it simply give them assistance in kind, 
with or without tax reductions ; in other words, how far should 
the authorities share the responsibility for the settlers’ success 
or failure, and must the settler invest some money in his own 
undertaking ? Can work be found for settlers of mixed types— 
the craftsman-farmer, the trader-farmer, the miner-farmer— 
and should public works be organised so that temporary paid 
employment can be offered to settlers, at least in isolated cases 
or at difficult times ? Since the installation of a group of, say, 
from 5,000 to 10,000 small-scale European settlers would involve 
the recruiting of some 100,000 Natives workers, would not this 
burden, in addition to all the others which the Native commu- 
nity has to bear, prove too heavy ?! Moreover, as this would mean 
that the Natives would be employed as wage earners although they 
are not accustomed to the idea of exerting themselves at perma- 
nent work for other people, their output would probably be low ; 
would not this lead to appeals from the settlers to the Govern- 
ment for the use of force on such Natives, in opposition to the 
Government’s traditional policy and in contravention of the 
rules drawn up by the Labour Commission ? Lastly, would not 
the additional European population of the Congo, due to the 
proposed settlement, be exposed in the long run to some degree 
of progressive physical and social degeneration and proletarisa- 
tion, which have created the “poor white” class in other 
African countries ? 2 Or would their prolonged presence in the 
colony, like that of their predecessors, be proof of fine physical 
and moral soundness, of attachment to their adopted home, 
and of the fact that European races can live and thrive in certain 
parts of the Congo ? % 


1 According to the Congo Labour Commission, 10 per cent. of the Native male 
population can be recruited for work over 60 kilometres away, and a further 15 per 
cent. for work on the spot. 

2 Senator Leyniers’ speech on the Congo estimates for 1935 (Congo, June 1935, 
pp. 72-73). 

3 HEENEN : op. cit., p. 3. The author adds that it may be doubted whether such 
a demonstration would have decisive value to-day. 

As regards physical acclimatisation and the development of the race, the diffi- 
culties encountered by Europeans in the Congo seem to be due less to the high 
temperature alone than to the great humidity, which, in conjunction with the heat, 
particularly favours the growth of disease germs hostile to Europeans. On the 
high plateaux in the east this does not apply. On the other hand, physical degenera- 
tion—of the Native and European races alike—on these high plateaux is said 
to be partly due to the low calcium content of the soil and the consequent insuffi- 
cient quantity of calcium salts—indispensable to the human frame—in the food. 
A suitable diet, it is said, would enable this cause of degeneration to be eliminated. 
Cf. LERAT : op. cit.) 
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To go into all these questions would be a lengthy task, and, 
in view of the recent statements of Government policy, might 
exceed the scope of immediate possibilities. All that can be 
done here is to indicate, as briefly as possible, how powerful 
the effects of any settlement policy may be in the social field. 

As regards the Belgian Congo in particular, it is clear that 
the measures proposed belong to one or other of two main 
categories: either the settlement of Europeans, on relatively 
large territorial concessions, the development of which would 
necessitate recourse to Native labour; or their settlement on 
smaller holdings, where they would employ no Native workers 
and would depend for their livelihood on their own unaided 
manual labour. 

On the first presumption, material obstacles soon arise in 
present conditions. Any attempt to establish, say, 10,000 
settlers on concessions of 100 hectares each would necessarily 
involve the recruiting of some 200,000 Native workers — that 
is, the doubling of the number of Congo Natives now in other 
persons’ employment; but as the Natives do not necessarily 
work for wages (it is indeed often stated that peasant farming 
and handicrafts should be developed among them), and as 
they already make some profit on their own production for 
export, it is not hard to see what risks would be incurred if 
white settlement went beyond certain bounds. According to 
the Belgian Labour Commission’s investigations, recruiting 
has already reached a point which cannot be exceeded without 
grave danger to the stability of Native community life. There 
would also seem to be a risk that paid employment of this kind 
may be so repugnant to the Natives that the only way out of 
the difficulty will be some form of forced labour. Even the 
partisans of European settlement in the Congo agree that this 
is probably the main obstacle to rapid progress in this direc- 
tion ; some of them even go so far as to contemplate recourse 
to immigrant yellow labour for the preliminary development 
of the country’s natural wealth and to prepare the way for 
subsequent colonisation. ! 

The second solution, too, involves grave social risks, as is 
clear from the term “ poverty settlement ” (colonat de misére) 
often applied to it. Not only would the European settlers have 
to face a life of considerable hardship, but they might also— 
as has repeatedly occurred in similar cireumstances—flock into 


1 Cf. Lerart : op. cit. 
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the commercial and industrial centres and establish a monopoly 
of the administrative, technical, and other remunerative posts. 
This would soon lead in turn to a “ colour bar ”’, blocking the 
careers of Natives, however capable ; and so again there would 
be contradiction with the carefully considered and well tried 
principles of Native policy adopted by many countries for their 
colonies. 

Indeed, recent declarations have clearly indicated the 
objects at which this policy should aim. Mr. Leyniers, reporter 
to the Senate on the colonial estimates, has stated: “The land 
of the Congo is essentially land for Native cultivation ; and 
European settlement can never secure more than a very limited 
amount of the Native labour on which it must inevitably rely. 
To keep the Native on his land must be regarded as the first of 
our duties as a civilising people. ” Again, Major Cayen, reporter 
of the Congo Native Labour Commission, expressed the following 
view early in 1936: “ We must choose : we can either raise the 
status of the Native, improve his conditions of life, make him 
into a peasant farmer or a skilled worker (motor driver, mechanic, 
carpenter, mason, clerk, nurse, etc.)—all under the direction of 
European educators, the word education being understood in its 
fullest sense ; or we can reserve all these posts for Europeans, 
however poor the prospects they may offer to the latter—and 
that means keeping the Native race in the position of a hopeless 
proletariat. My own choice is made: to reverse our humane 
policy, the fruit of sometimes painful experience, would be a 
crime against reason and justice, a crime which would moreover 
be entirely futile as a means of reducing unemployment in 
Belgium. To send Europeans to the Congo to eke out a poverty- 
stricken existence there in competition with Natives for employ- 
ment or for the sale of their products would be to damage the 
prestige of the white race without securing any appreciable 
advantage in return, and to deprive of all hope the Natives 
who trust us and whom we have pledged ourselves to lead to 
a higher life. ” } 


CoNCLUSION 


The reader will have noticed that the experiments briefly 
reviewed in the above pages are essentially national in character, 
of restricted scope, and in many respects still provisional. But 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, No. 6, 10 Feb. 1936, p. 158. 
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such a review nevertheless seems to be not without interest 
from the international standpoint, if only as an indication that 
the problem of European settlement in Central Africa, though 
not absolutely new, is deserving of wide attention. It must, 
however, be admitted that in present conditions the possibilities 
of establishing large numbers of settlers are not very obvious. 

With further discussion, however, public opinion will grow 
more enlightened, particularly as regards the material data 
of the problem and its intimate relations with other questions, 
moral as well as material — questions which have remained too 
long unheeded, relations which have often been ignored. Once 
more it grows clear that settlement is not a simple, isolated, 
subject, but a chain of heterogeneous problems, each standing 
to the other in the double relation of cause and of effect. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Employment and Remuneration of Farm 
Workers in Scotland 


On 15 January 1936 the Secretary of State for Scotland appointed 
a Committee under the following terms of reference : 

“To examine the existing system of employment and remuneration 
of farm workers in Scotland; to enquire what changes have taken 
place in recent years; and to report whether, in their view, it is 
desirable to take any action, and if so what action, for regulating the 
remuneration or the conditions of employment of these workers.” 

The report of the Committee, which was signed on 29 June, con- 
tains an interesting survey of present employment and remuneration 
conditions of farm workers in Scotland, and brings forward certain 
suggestions of the Committee for improving the conditions of agri- 
cultural labour in that country. * 


LABOUR 


Figures on the number of persons employed in agriculture in 
Scotland can be derived from two sources, namely, the agricultural 
returns collected annually by the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland and the decennial census of the population. 

According to the annual returns, the number of workers employed 
in agriculture in 1921, 1931, and 1935 was as follows : 


Category 1921 1931 1935 


Regular workers : 
Males 21 years of age and over 58,812 59,226 60,118 
Males under 21 years of age 23,287 20,144 19,633 
Women and girls 21,772 18,060 17,816 


97,430 97,567 


Total 103,871 


Casual workers : 
Males 21 years of age and over 7,729 5,355 6,825 
Males under 21 years of age 3,815 2,848 2,978 
Women and girls 11,483 6,833 6,093 


Total 23,027 15,0386 15,896 
Total workers 126,898 112,466 113,463 


1 Report of the Committee on Farm Workers in Scotland, 1936. Cmd. No. 5217" 
Edinburgh, 1936. 51 pp. 9d. 
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According to the population census of 1931, the number of persons 
in the main groups of agricultural workers (excluding gardeners and 
gardeners’ labourers) was as follows : 

Group Males Females 

Farm bailiffs 1,522 3 

Foremen 3,375 — 

Shepherds 8,052 7 

Employed in tending cattle, dairy, etc. 13,092 2,943 

Employed in charge of horses 22,464 1 

Not otherwise distinguished 28,882 5,928 

Estate labourers 2,391 35 


The Committee states that it had great difficulty in reconciling 
the two sets of statistics. So far as the total of male workers is 
concerned, the figures may probably be taken as approximately correct, 
but it is impossible to reconcile the figures in the case of female workers. 

There has been a steady fall in the number of regularly employed 
males under 21 years of age, while the extent of employment of males 
over 21 has remained fairly constant. The most striking feature is a 
decline in the amount of female labour employed. Of the total fall 
between 1921 and 1935, female workers accounted for about 69 per 
cent. Much of the odd work on the farms formerly carried out by 
women is now partially or wholly neglected, but on the other hand 
evidence shows that female labour is scarce throughout the country, 
and in some districts unobtainable. Ample employment seems avail- 
able for women on the land. The shortage of female labour has had 
some effect on the employment of men. Married ploughmen are often 
in receipt of extra wages because of their willingness to perform milking 
duties, while cases of single ploughmen combining milking with their 
ordinary duties are common. In certain areas the shortage of men 
has led to the regular employment of female Irish workers. 

The Committee does not think that the figures in the agricultural 
returns can be accepted as a true index of the number of casual work- 
ers engaged in agriculture. Casual labour in its proper sense does not 
normally extend to more than three months in any year, and the 
casual labour bill on the largest farms seldom exceeds 10 per cent. 
of the total wage bill. In some areas casual labour is performed as 
required by ploughmen’s wives, and also by the ploughmen them- 
selves, in addition to their ordinary duties. In other districts labour 
may be drawn from adjacent mining, fishing, or country villages, 
while elsewhere workers available for casual employment are per- 
manently resident on the farm. For lifting early potatoes, Irish 
workers are usually employed. They are highly skilled, and their 
work is systematically organised. They are normally employed by 
the merchant who has bought the crop. Attempts to replace Irish 
labour by local workers have been unsuccessful, as the substitutes 
provided by the employment exchanges generally lack the requisite 
skill and fitness. 

Children are employed only when special holidays of two or three 
weeks’ duration are given by the schools for potato lifting. In Central 
Scotland these holidays are much in vogue, but in the greater part of 
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Scotland agriculture has successfully accommodated itself to its inabil- 
ity to secure child labour, and the Committee sees no reason why the 
practice of employing children on work of this nature should not be 
entirely abolished throughout the country. 

Before the war there were well-recognised migrations of agricul- 
tural workers, but the only general movement that has been evident 
recently has been the migration of skilled byremen from the west 
to the east, owing to the growth of dairying in the latter area. 

Permanent labour staffs, as distinguished from casual workers, 
who may sometimes be drawn from urban areas, are almost entirely 
recruited locally from the families of farmers or smallholders. Farmers 
are generally unwilling to engage as a regular worker any man who 
has not been reared on the land. The traditional method of arranging 
the contract is by personal engagement by farmers at the local hiring 
fairs, which have existed for generations, but since the war the hiring 
fairs have tended to fall into disuse, and the tendency seems to be 
becoming more and more marked. Nowadays a very large proportion 
of new engagements are made before the term, either by means of 
advertisements in the press or by personal interview. Engagements 
through employment exchanges are infrequent. It seems beyond 
doubt that, so far as married men are concerned, the best workers 
are usually engaged before the start of the hiring markets. Single 
men continue to use the fairs as a means of securing employment, 
but in general they are largely regarded as holidays. 

Engagements run over a year from 28 May, or in some areas from 
28 November. Unmarried men or women, boarded or lodged by the 
farmers, or men housed in bothies or chaumers, are engaged for six 
months only ; in certain counties families are hired on a joint contract 
for a year. So far as single men are concerned, it appears to be the 
practice to change employment every six months, although during 
recent years changes have been less frequent owing to the risk of 
unemployment. 

The Committee was given many reasons for this constant changing 
among single men. The change is easy. There is a traditional, and 
perhaps a natural, desire for a change of surroundings. Many hope 
to secure a higher wage elsewhere or a fresh type of work. In some 
parts of the country a shift at the term provides a single man with 
his only opportunity of securing a few days’ holiday. Changes of 
married men are naturally less frequent than in the case of single 
men, but they are numerous, nevertheless. In 1920 it was estimated 
that on an average changes took place once every three years, but 
during the period of falling wages in recent years the tendency to 
move has been severely restricted. In the case of married men, dis- 
satisfaction with housing accommodation is perhaps one of the main 
reasons. It is often the worker’s wife who presses for a change. It is 
common to find that when one man on a farm moves he takes others 
with him, and the practice still obtains in some areas under which, 
when a new grieve or foreman is engaged, all employees either leave 
voluntarily or are not asked by the farmer to stay. The Committee 
believes that the present migratory habits of the rural worker lead 
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to an undesirable lack of stability in the farming industry, and are 
attended by many social and economic evils. The Committee quotes 
an article by a schoolmaster stating that during six years the number 
of his pupils varied from 55 to 33, and only one scholar out of 123 
under his care during the period had received all his education at the 


school. 
SuppLy oF LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, when report- 
ing on 20 December 1934, gave the result of their enquiry into the 
incidence of unemployment in Scotch agriculture. According to the 
census returns for 1931, there was a percentage of unemployment 
of 6.2 amongst male employees engaged in agriculture, horticulture, 
and forestry, while for male employees in agriculture alone the per- 
centage was 5.7. In considering the position of the agricultural worker, 
there is a factor apart from actual unemployment that must be taken 
into consideration. Agriculture can absorb only a relatively stable 
number of workers. The natural increase in population must, accord- 
ingly, look elsewhere for employment. The desertion by the wage 
earner of his normal occupation in agriculture constitutes the main 
feature of the decline of the rural population. One of the most striking 
features of this movement is that it is generally the most ambitious 
and progressive of the young men who leave in pursuit of the more 
promising opportunities in the towns. Representatives of the Scottish 
Farm Servants’ Union (the trade union of the agricultural workers 
in Scotland) stated before the Committee the difficulties encountered 
in their endeavours to bring young workers into the organisation. 
One of the main causes of the apathy of the single men is attributed 
to the fact that they have no interest in the question of future con- 
ditions in the industry, as they intend to go out of it at the earliest 
possible moment. The Committee believes it to be possible that the 
extension of the benefits of unemployment insurance to agriculture 
may tend to stay the drift from the countryside, although, owing 
to the large extent to which the industry depends upon young workers, 
it is clear that there is a greater annual supply of labour than is at 
present being absorbed in agriculture. According to the population 
census of 1931, 29.9 per cent. of all male workers employed in farming 
are below 21 years of age, and 56.8 per cent. are under 30 years of 
age. The comparative figures for all industries are 19.9 and 43.5. 
To some extent agriculture may be described as a blind-alley occupa- 
tion. Farmers in many parts of the country are anxious to secure 
young lads of school-leaving age. When they reach the age at which 
they can demand a higher wage, they are replaced by others who 
have just left school. 

Unemployment among farm workers was practically unknown 
until about 1928. Even during the earlier post-war years of unemploy- 
ment, it was possible for farm workers to obtain employment in other 
industries. A serious difficulty was, however, the cessation of emi- 
gration ; during recent years there has even to some extent been a 
return of emigrants to Scotland. The general result has been a great 
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increase in unemployment in agriculture, not owing altogether to 
any decline in the number of workers engaged in the industry, but 
mainly owing to the closure of other outlets. The crop reporters of 
the Department of Agriculture seldom state that the supply of labour 
is other than ample. The National Farmers’ Union of Scotland and 
the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture informed the Committee that 
unemployment was hardly appreciable, but the Committee thinks 
that in this statement no attention has been paid to the fact that the 
result of the acute shortage of housing and the existing system of 
hiring is that a man who is unable to secure employment is forced to 
leave the industry and seek employment and a home in the towns. 
Once in the town, the workers seldom return to agriculture. Farmers 
will not engage a man who has been out of the industry for a year 
or two. 

The Committee summarises its conclusions by stating that, so far 
as male labour is concerned, there is in fact a constantly emerging 
surplus, but that no conclusion can be drawn as to the extent of 
actual unemployment that exists. 


HousiINnG 


In view of the fact that the Rural Sub-Committee of the Scottish 
Housing Advisory Committee, appointed under an Act of 1935, has 
been directed to consider housing conditions in rural areas, the Com- 
mittee has confined itself to enquiring into such aspects of the housing 
question as affect conditions of employment. It is a rare exception 
to find a house occupied by a farm worker which has been provided 
by anyone other than his employer. Generally all houses let to married 
workers are owned by the landlord, and are included in the let of 
the farms. Single men live either with their parents or in bothies or 
chaumers. In the case of bothies, the farmer supplies only bed and 
bedding, fire and light, while in the case of chaumers the men have 
their meals in the farmhouse. The Committee thinks it is clear that 
the housing question is one of the direct causes of the unsatisfactory 
position of the farm worker to-day. The fact that he is faced with 
the loss of his house at the end of his engagement, coupled with the 
existing acute shortage of houses throughout the countryside, places 
him in an inferior position when it comes to a question of bargaining 
upon his wages. 

From the point of view of the employer, there is in most cases a 
real necessity for the provision of accommodation on the farm for 
the farm workers. The farmer would suffer greatly if his men were 
to use their time and energy in long daily journeys to their work, 
and it was submitted to the Committee that it would be impossible 
in present Scottish conditions for workers to live elsewhere than 
on the farm. The representatives of the farming industry claimed 
before the Committee that the tied-house system was essential, and 
had proved satisfactory in practice over a long period of years. On 
the other hand, however, some evils attendant upon the system were 
disclosed. A farmer may let a house to a man on condition that he 
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will perform casual work whenever he is called upon to do so. The 
occupier of the house is prevented from taking a permanent engage- 
ment elsewhere. Again, in some parts of the country farmers are 
ceasing to hire married men ; they let the houses to outsiders and hire 
single men for the farm work. In certain areas in recent years married 
men have found difficulty in securing employment owing to the fact 
that the farm cottages are allowed by farmers to be occupied by 
casual workers. 

So far as the actual conditions of the houses are concerned, it is 
apparent that there has been a great improvement in recent years, 
owing to the facilities provided under the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Acts. Unfortunately, in many cases, the work of reconstruction has 
led to a reduction in the number of available houses, owing to the 
conversion of three dwellings into two, or two into one. Opinions 
differ as to the general standard of farm cottages, but the evidence 
was clear that, while many may be good, the majority are only in 
fair condition, while a considerable number are definitely bad. The 
Committee states that good housing accommodation forms an im- 
portant link in the promotion of satisfactory relations between the 
employer and his workers. The provision of ordinary domestic con- 
veniences (bath, w.c., scullery, ete.) would go far to alleviate the 
undesirable and insanitary conditions which exist in many cases. 
In the south-west of Scotland the carrying out of housing schemes 
for the benefit of urban workers has created among farm workers 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with the uncongenial conditions under 
which they are forced to live. 


Hours or Work 


In its report the Committee reproduces a statement supplied by 
the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union which it thinks on the whole 
conveys a fairly accurate picture of existing conditions. Prior to 1919, 
the normal working day was 10 hours for six days a week. In that 
year an attempt was made to work out a national agreement on the 
basis of a 50-hour week. In most of the counties agreements were 
made. The usual arrangement was 50 hours in summer, 60 in harvest 
and 44 in winter. The time was to be reckoned from stable to stable, 
and any break in the yoking for tea had to be made up. Difficulties 
arose over the hours of cattlemen. In some counties arrangements 
were made for a certain number of holidays in summer to make up 
for the winter Saturdays worked. In others, extra payment was made 
for Saturdays worked. More difficulties arose over dairy farms. 
By a shortening of the time between milkings to 11 hours, and by 
giving time off in the middle of the day, a number of farms were put 
on a 9-hour day. Where there was a will, a shorter working day could 
be arranged, in spite of difficulty, but the will was not often to be found, 
and the fact that many of these farms are run by family workers, 
with a young woman or a young man hired, makes it diflicult to 
secure any regulation of working hours. The shorter hours have not 
been retained in a number of counties, and in some counties the 
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10-hour day is again being worked. In addition to the hours indicated, 
the ploughmen have their attendance on horses. This involves a 
minimum addition of 7 hours a week, but the requirements of farmers 
in the way of attendance vary. Then there is Sunday attendance. 
In the north, the custom is for the men to take turn about as town- 
keeper on Sunday. This may mean anything from every second 
Sunday, according to the number of men on the farm. In other 
districts each man does his own dairy on Sunday morning and takes 
turn about of the evening attendance. Cattlemen in charge of feeding 
cattle generally work in the northern part of Scotland a 9-hour day, 
and in other parts from 9 to10. In some cases they work an hour more 
than ploughmen. In other counties they have the same hours. In the 
south-west, however, hours vary from 10 to 11 hours. Sunday work of 
cattlemen varies according to the season of the year. The working 
week of dairy cattlemen or byremen varies greatly according to 
the system of dairying and times of milking. It is a seven-day week 
with a day which is never less than 10 hours, and may be as much as 
12%, hours. 

The Committee recognises the existence of these widely varying 
conditions in different parts of the country. At the same time it 
thinks the disregard of stable time in the computation of working 
hours illogical and misleading. The fact that agreements have been 
made and have worked smoothly in parts of the country is noted as 
evidence that the regulation of working hours can be achieved. 

With regard to overtime, during the season of harvest, in some 
parts of the country men are required to work late at night, and also 
on Saturday afternoons, either with or without pay, as the case may 
be. In others, the farmer is empowered to claim the services of his 
men for four, six, or ten Saturday afternoons without pay, while in 
others the question of overtime merely depends upon the will of the 
farmer. It has been the general experience that the payment of 
overtime has tended to bring about better organisation of farm work, 
and the Committee thinks that in the event of machinery being set 
up for the regulation of working conditions the question of overtime 
is one which should be brought under control. 

It appears that, except in the north-east, the south-west, and 
some of the border counties, a half-holiday is generally given on 
Saturday. Farmers’ representatives from these areas suggested that 
there is no demand among the men for a half-holiday (possibly because 
they cannot afford to make use of it as a holiday), and that in many 
cases the worker would prefer the addition of a shilling a week to 
his wages. On the other hand, the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union 
lays great stress on the desire of the workers for a weekly half-holiday. 
There appears to be no provision in the agricultural industry for annual 
holidays in the sense in which they are known in other industries. 
In general the only recognised annual holidays may be said to be 
New Year’s Day and the hiring fair day. In some parts of the country 
a week or ten days with pay may be given to cattlemen instead of 
Sundays worked during the winter. In some areas ploughmen may 
be given a few odd days after the crops are in, while in other districts 
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it seems to be common to give a holiday on the occasion of local 
sports or shows. The ploughman has nothing in the way of a con- 
tinuous holiday. 


WAGES 


In the greater part of the country wages are fixed by private 
contract between the worker and his employer, but it is difficult 
to obtain any accurate information regarding current rates. Farmers 
do not discuss amongst themselves the wages they pay to their men, 
and the latter are similarly disinclined to confide in their fellow 
workers. 

Wage statistics are published by the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland, for each term, Whit-Sunday and Martinmas. The methods 
applied in collecting these statistics have been somewhat criticised, 
but the figures given can safely be taken as showing accurately the 
trend of wages. The figures do not disclose what may be regarded as 
the main evils of the existing lack of regulation of wages, namely, 
the cases in which extremely low wages are being paid and the wide 
fluctuation in wages in general, even on farms in the same neighbour- 
hood. It was generally admitted in evidence before the Committee 
that exceptionally low wages are paid by some farmers, who have 
taken an unfair advantage of the housing shortage, or who have 
delayed making their engagements until after the hiring fairs. The 
Scottish Farm Servants’ Union stated that it was common to find 
a difference of 5s. per week in the wages of men doing exactly the 
same work on neighbouring farms, while a difference of 10s. was not 
uncommon. 

The following table is an extract from a table of average weekly 
earnings of married men farm workers in Scotland furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture ; it shows summer cash wages from 1925 
to 1935, as well as the money value of allowances, per week. 

1925 1931 1933 1935 

Ploughmen : s s. 

Cash 29 

Allowances 8 
38 


Total 


Cattlemen : 
Cash 30 
Allowances 9 #1 


Total 39 


Shepherds : 
Cash 30 28 3 26 
Allowances 9 5 10 10 6 


Total 39 38 «6 36 ll 


The value of perquisites has thus remained relatively constant, 
while there has been a fall in the cash wages of married ploughmen, 
who may be taken as the largest group of agricultural workers, from 
29s. 11d. in 1925 to 26s. in 1935. This fall represents an average over 
the whole country, and does not indicate the extent of the reduction 


a. 
0 
8 8 0 
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d. 

11 28 26 
5 
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29 
8 
38 35 


83 2 5 
8 8 
11 35 5 
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suffered in certain parts. The Scottish Farm Servants’ Union has 
proved that the fall since 1930 in the weekly cash wages of the ordinary 
married ploughman ranges over the whole country from 4s. to 8s. 
It was these drastic reductions in wages that led in 1933 to the proposal 
by the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union that a voluntary scheme for 
collective bargaining should be instituted on a national basis. 

The extent and nature of allowances in kind varies throughout 
the country. In many parts of the country the amount given is more 
than the worker desires for his own consumption. This is the case 
in particular with regard to oatmeal, which continues to be given 
in considerable quantities in spite of modern changes in diet. Coal, 
too, is sometimes supplied in excess of the reasonable requirements 
of a farm worker living in a small cottage. Milk, where it is given, is 
regarded by the worker as the most valuable of all perquisites, because 
otherwise he would in many cases find it hard to obtain supplies to 
meet his daily needs. There appears to be a tendency in recent years 
towards a reduction in or disappearance of perquisites. 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In 1915 for the first time an agreement was made between the 
Lanark County Executive of the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland 
and the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union, and the following year it 
was extended to cover the Glasgow hiring area. The practice of meet- 
ing every six months to fix wages and conditions has been continued 


to the present day, though it has not always been possible to arrive 
at an agreement. In this area no standard wage is fixed. Any agree- 
ment reached takes the form of concurrence in the variation of the 
existing wages paid by individual farmers by a specific amount in 
either an upward or downward direction. 

From 1917 onwards agreements were made through most of 
Scotland, but after this the system of collective bargaining gradually 
fell into disuse, being either abandoned by the farmers or rendered 
useless through the payment by some individuals of wages at a level 
lower than that adjusted in the agreements. Nevertheless, in 1924, 
when the Agricultural Wage (Regulation) Act was passed into law, 
the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union did not seek its extension to Scot- 
land, in view of the fact that the system of collective agreements 
was considered more suitable to the then existing conditions. The 
collapse of this system of voluntary collective agreements placed the 
workers over most of the countryside in the position of having to 
rely upon their own individual power of bargaining, which, according 
to the view of the Committee, is severely restricted by such factors 
as the hiring system, the housing shortage, and the surplus of labour. 

With a view to securing a measure of protection for its members, 
the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union in 1933 framed a scheme for 
voluntary collective bargaining, and, with the co-operation of the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, entered into negotiations 
with the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland on the subject. Even- 
tually a revised scheme was accepted by the General Executive 
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Committee of the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland and circulated 
to the branches of the Union for consideration. It failed to secure 
approval, although the verdicts given locally showed that there was 
at least a fair measure of support for it. The rejection of the scheme 
implied the absence of any general willingness among farmers through- 
out the country to co-operate with their employees in adjusting 
wages and working conditions on a collective and voluntary basis, 
and led inevitably to a demand for statutory regulation. 


STATUTORY REGULATION OF WAGES 


In its report, the Committee refers to some of the disadvantages 
from which the farm worker suffers at the present time. With these 
considerations in mind, and after a very careful review of all the 
evidence submitted to it, it comes unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that there is a direct and immediate need for the introduction by 
statute of some form of machinery for securing the proper regulation 
of wages and conditions of employment. 

In considering this matter, it requires, according to the Committee, 
to be borne in mind that in recent years the protective measures 
adopted by the Government have conferred, at the expense of the 
community, a bounty upon the agricultural industry which is difficult 
to measure in hard cash, and which has tended to foster in the mind 
of the worker a feeling that he is entitled to a share in the benefits 
so conferred upon the industry in which he is employed. 

The Committee considers the claim of the worker to some improve- 
ment in his standard of living at the present time to be justifiable. 

The report of the Committee reproduces an argument advanced 
by the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, that, instead of statutory 
protection being afforded to the worker, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to increase its bounties to agriculture to an extent sufficient to 
enable farmers to increase voluntarily the wages paid to their workers. 

The Committee believes it to be true that a change in the economic 
position of agriculture would reveal a competition for additional 
labour which would ultimately lead to higher wages, and states that 
on this account it was argued that the various disabilities of the farm 
worker would in time be automatically removed. The Committee, 
however, thinks it an indefensible suggestion that the farm worker 
should be denied any improvement in his position until such time as 
his labour becomes endowed with scarcity value. 

To give effect to the main conclusion to which the enquiry has led 
the Committee, it reeommends that the application of the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, should be extended to Scotland, 
subject to such modifications as may be necessary. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Labour Conditions in French West Africa 


Several writers have recently called attention to labour conditions 
in French West Africa. 

A study of the present state of economic development in Senegal, 
French Sudan, the Ivory Coast, and French Guinea was made by 
Mr. Emile Baillaud, General Secretary of the Marseilles Colonial 
Institute, who was sent on a Mission to French West Africa last 
winter as a member of the governing body of the Niger Office. 

With regard to problems of labour supply, Mr. Baillaud considers ? 
that the time has come to hold an enquiry similar to that carried out 
in the Belgian Congo in order to determine how the development of 
French West Africa and the distribution of the available labour in 
those territories are to be regulated. The necessary investigations 
should, in his opinion, be carried out “ not by some particular official 
but by the joint efforts of the various interests concerned ’’. According 
to Mr. Baillaud’s observations, this matter is of special importance 
for French Guinea and the Lower Ivory Coast. “In Guinea itself 
it does not seem that the actual recruiting of labour constitutes a 
difficulty for the banana cultivation carried on there. As to the 
Ivory Coast, the planters reckon they require about 20,000 workers, 
half of whom can be recruited in the forest districts. The other 10,000 
would have to be found in the Sudan; this figure does not appear 
to exceed the recruiting possibilities of the Upper Ivory Coast alone, 
but certain precautions are necessary.... For these two colonies 
a joint committee of officials and planters’ representatives should 
have no difficulty in determining the actual requirements. The future 
development of the plantations appears to be more a question of 
credit than of labour supply. ” 

The Colonies-Science Association has instructed Mr. Henri Labouret, 
Director of the International Institute for the Study of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures, to carry out an enquiry into Native labour during 
a mission he is about to undertake in Guinea, Senegal, and the Ivory 
Coast. Mr. Labouret considers it necessary to make an objective 
and methodical study in each colony, comparing all points of view ; 
he will act in close co-operation with the administrative authorities 
and hopes to collect accurate information relating to the wages, 
the needs, and the standards of living of the different categories 
of workers and the advantages in kind which they enjoy. This study 
will also cover the various legislations in force, the methods of recruit- 
ing, migration movements, the nutrition and health of the workers, 
their output, ete. 

In a communication made on 22 April 1936 to the Association 
for International Economic Reorganisation, Mr. Labouret discussed 


1 Emile Baittaup : “ L’organisation économique de 1’A.O.F.”’, in Les Cahiers 
Coloniaux, July-Aug. 1936. 
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certain aspects of the labour problem in French West Africa.! His 
remarks on this occasion may be considered as an introductory 
chapter to the enquiry he is about to undertake. 

Mr. Labouret begins by examining the question of the migration 
of labour which has long been customary in French West Africa, 
and the main feature of which is the annual influx of agricultural 
workers from the provinces of Western Sudan and Upper Guinea 
who come to work in Senegal and Gambia during the ground-nut 
season. These workers are commonly known as “ navétanes”’. The 
official statistics state that from 60,000 to 70,000 seasonal workers 
leave their own country at the beginning of the rainy season to cultivate 
ground nuts. 

The most striking feature of this movement is the form of the 
contract concluded in Senegal between the navétane and his employer. 
“ When the former arrives in the district where he intends to work, 
he gets in touch with a planter and concludes a verbal agreement with 
him. The planter places at the worker’s disposal a plot of land varying 
in size but rarely exceeding one hectare. He also provides the worker 
with the quantity of seed required to sow the plot and with food 
and lodging until the harvest time. In exchange for these advantages, 
the navétane undertakes to work on the employer’s land for two or 
four days a week, or, it may be, every morning. He is free to use 
the rest of his time as he wishes. The harvest from the plot given 
to him for the season belongs to the worker on condition that he 
repays his employer double the weight of seed received as a loan. 

“This form of partnership, which is somewhat akin both to the 
hiring of services and to tenant farming, is worthy of attention, 
for it shows the conditions on which the Natives of Western Sudan 
are willing to work ; it is in fact a form of service based on custom. 
Experience shows that any system resembling it on the European 
concessions is favoured by the Native workers. Thus, for some years 
past, planters in districts irrigated by the middle Niger have adopted 
a system of share farming based on local custom, which gives every 
satisfaction. ... 

“In normal years and at the prices current before the depression, 
the navétane could hope to earn from 1,600 to 2,000 franes for about 
five months’ work, which represents an average wage of 12 francs a 
day. Whenever the probable earnings fall below this level, the Sudanese 
seek work elsewhere than in Senegal or remain at home. ” 

Less is known about “ oriental migration ” than about “ occidental 
migration ”, because it is less easily observed, although it involves 
a much larger number of workers. The most important movement 
of this kind — it is estimated that before the cocoa slump of 1930 
over 200,000 persons were concerned — starts from the territories 
of the former province of Upper Volta and goes towards the southern 
part of the Gold Coast Colony. 

“ The British authorities recognise that the economic development 
of their territory on the Gold Coast is mainly due to the labour coming 


1 Henri LAsourer: “ Le probléme de la main-d’ceuvre dans l’Ouest-Africain 
francais in Politique Etrangere, June 1936. 
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from the neighbouring French possessions. Since the beginning 
of the century, over 150,000 cocoa farms, covering 1,400 square 
miles of land, have been cleared and planted ; the port of Takoradi 
has been built ; a very complete network of carriage roads has been 
constructed ; while every year the gold and diamond mines provide 
employment for over 25,000 workers. 

“ The British administration has grasped the importance of attract- 
ing these workers and it has issued orders to ensure that they are well 
received along the caravan routes. Migrant workers are sure to find 
good lodgings in the villages, where they do odd jobs for the women 
folk such as fetching wood and water and pounding millet and yams. 
Small jobs of this kind help them to live until they reach Kumasi. 
On arrival in that town they go to the market-place, where a kind 
of unofficial labour exchange is held, and there learn from their com- 
patriots where there is work to be had. Some of them immediately 
take jobs in the towns as labourers, without a contract, by the month 
or by the day. Before the depression the daily wage for unskilled 
workers varied from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a day, the latter rate being 
the commoner. 

“The budget of these seasonal workers has never been studied 
and it is impossible to give any definite figures for it. It is certain, 
however, that these migrants return every year to their native districts 
with large quantities of goods bought with their savings and on which 
they pay heavy customs duties. They also bring back with them 
large sums of money, which, according to the Secretary-General 
of the Upper Volta, amounted to over 15 million francs in 1930. 

“ Anybody visiting the Gold Coast Colony cannot help noticing 
the large number of French Sudanese employed in all private and public 
workplaces in this colony. Yet, before the depression, settlers and 
traders on the Ivory Coast complained that they were unable to 
find the Native labour required for their establishments. 

“ Financial red tape and certain administrative blunders are not 
the only grievances put forward by the Sudanese against the Ivory 
Coast. They also affirm that wages are higher in the neighbouring 
British colonies. Their remarks on this point seem to be justified. 
A local order (section 8) issued at Koulaba on 1 December 1926 fixed 
the minimum daily wage of an average worker at 2 francs, in addition 
to standard rations valued at 1.35 francs. 

“On the Ivory Coast the rates were a little higher and they have 
constantly increased since 1914. The rise in the average monthly 
wage of an unskilled worker is as follows: 1914, 30 frances; 1917, 
60 francs ; 1919, 90 frances ; 1924, 125 frances ; 1929, 160 franes, or, 
in the last case, 5.383 frances a day, plus standard rations and in some 
cases a snack, valued at 1.90 francs, or altogether 7.23 francs a day. 

“The difference was great between these figures and those given 
for the Gold Coast Colony. Europeans on the Ivory Coast long refused 
to increase wages on the ground that the Natives’ requirements 
were small and if they were paid twice as much they would do only 
half has much work, and the result would be to increase the depression. 
Without discussing this over-simple reasoning, which rather dis- 
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regards the facts, it is interesting to note the attitude of the Natives 
in the interior who, after all, supply the labour. All of them are 
quite familiar with the wage rates in the various parts of the Federa- 
tion and in neighbouring districts. They know that a navétane can 
earn 12 francs in Senegal in prosperous years, and that their com- 
patriots working in Kumasi or Tarquah in the cocoa plantations, gold 
mines, diamond mines, and manganese mines are paid at about the 
same rate. They consequently go to the districts most favourable 
to them and abandon the Ivory Coast, which has a very poor 
reputation. ” 

Certain other grievances are also put forward by the Natives, 
chiefly in connection with the contracts required by the legislation 
at present in force. “The contracts certainly provide both parties with 
guarantees that are far from negligible. The European employers 
use the contracts to retain their staff for a certain number of months 
and thus ensure the continuity of their output. They consider, however, 
that the present provisions do not meet all requirements and ask for 
guaranteed three-year engagements as provided for in Ordinance 
No. 11 in force in the Gold Coast Colony. It should, however, be pointed 
out that while that Ordinance authorises three-year contracts 
(15-month contracts for mine workers), its provisions are never applied. 
The local authorities, assisted in some cases by local residents, some- 
times make sure of the services of Natives living in the northern 
districts of the Kru Coast by means of written engagements for at 
most a year but usually for six months. This system, too, is not very 
widespread, such a precaution being unnecessary to engage and retain 
workers of whom in normal times there is always a large supply. 

“Conditions are different in French territories, which explains 
the attitude of the European employers. But the Natives, many of 
whom have worked in the Gold Coast Colony, are opposed to long- 
term contracts and are strongly in favour of verbal agreements 
renewable every month, payment by the week or fortnight, and no 
deductions from wages. This is the system employed in practically 
all undertakings in the neighbouring British colony. 

“What has been said above shows that the Natives of French 
West Africa willingly accept agricultural work far from their place 
of origin. It also proves that the Sudanese have a lively sense of the 
value of wages. Before the depression, wages were in the neighbour- 
hood of 12 frances a day both in the east and the west. In all districts 
where the rate was lower, on the Ivory Coast for example, the employers 
had great difficulty in procuring the necessary supply of labour. 

“ Labour legislation in French West Africa is fairly comprehensive 
and appears to be rigorously enforced in respect of the recruitment 
of workers, their transport, the installation of the workplaces, food, 
medical attenda ce and health, conditions and hours of work, and 
organisation of supervision. This legislation is, however, based too 
strictly on rules established for European undertakings, and requires 
some amendment as regards recruiting, contracts of employment, 
and deferred pay. ” 


STATISTICS 


Quarterly Tables 


The tables in this section give a survey of the statistics of unemploy- 
ment, employment, hours of work, wages, and cost of living, in all 
the countries for which regular statistical data are available. Yearly 
figures (averages for 12 months) are given for the years 1927 onwards 
and monthly (or in some cases quarterly) data for the last 13 months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from the official statistical publications of the various countries or 
from figures specially communicated by the statistical authorities. 
In a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official organisations have 
been used. The series expressed in the form of index numbers on the 
base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the Office. 
The figures are the latest available at the time of going to press and 
are in some cases provisional and subject to revision as new figures 
become available. Unless otherwise indicated, the monthly figures 
refer to the end of the month, and figures which are published as 
relating to the first of the month are shown against the preceding 
month. 

It should be emphasised that in view of the great diversity which 
exists in the scope and methods of compilation of the national statis- 
tics on these subjects, international comparisons are extremely diffi- 
cult and only possible with considerable reservations ; for the fluctua- 
tions from one date to another, however, comparisons between different 
countries are generally possible, and it is these comparisons that can 
most usefully be made. 

For full information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of the series of statistics contained in these tables, reference should 
be made to the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-85, Vol. I1: Labour Statistics, 
pp. 169 to 252. Supplementary information on new series introduced 
since the publication of that Year-Book is given at the end of the 
tables and in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables may 
be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical order of their 
French titles. Thus, to take two important countries, whose order 
is different in the two languages, Germany appears under the letter A 
(Allemagne) and the United States under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
“ figures not yet received ”’. 
“ provisional figure 
“ figure revised since the previous issue * 
“branches relating to men only” (wages table only). 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
intreduction to each table). 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified 


Unemployment : National Series 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1985-86, which also gives separate figures for males and females 
where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practice, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions; thus here, too, inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office! ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a special study by the Office. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 


2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 


Butoaria® 


Employment exchange statistics 


Unemployed 


Applicants registered 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 


Official 
estimates 


| 
| 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 


jin receipt of benefit 


Applicants 


Number 


for work 
registered 


unem- 
ployed 


for work 


registered Per 


Per | Number aus 


cent. | | Number | 


Number | 


| 
172,450 
156,185 
164,509 
208,389 
253,368 
309,968 
| 328,844 
287,527 
71,823 | 261,768 


* 204,908 
214,094 
59,992 242,759 335,552 42,760 
* 284,914 383,785 50,710 
. 414,649 49,498 
59,621 415,803 52,521 
* : 392,223 50,710 
57,000t | 12.8 333,482 35,879 
* * 322,501 30,045 
* 23,780 
19,784 


* 


1,919,9174 
3,130,082 
4,618,537 
5,703,088 
5,083,140 
_ 3,306,628 
2,567,523? 
2,053,649 


2,335,116 
2,836,291 
2,880,373 
2,863,109 
2,344,284 
2,117,803 
1,808,664 
1,593,386 
1,429,656 
1,353,734 


200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 

377,894 22,153 
405,741 24,977 
370,210 32,762 
348,675 38,148 


289,944 30,171 
301,790 35,440 


ss 


4,804,428 
~ 2,718,309 
~2,151,039* 

1,713,912 

1,828,721 

1,984,452 


> 


AAP 


1,035,000f 217,211 


Base figure 


19,478,609f 1,126,452¢ * | 

* Average for 11 months. *? Since March 1935 including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated 
by the Institut fur Konjunkturforschung. * Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour 
camps. ® The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


445,294f 


BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 


Unemployment insurance statistics Employment 
exchange 


statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Percentage 
unemployed 


Unemployed 
(daily average 
during the 


Days of un- 
employment 


Unemployed 


Applicants for || Applicants for 


per month * Per 


cent. 


Par- 
tially 


Wholly month) Sense work registered|work registered 


16,103 
11,317 
12,636 
36,102 
110,392 
210,575 
210,007 
234,730 
211,536" 


4,831,482 
3,876,191 


25,336 


21,759 
22,583 
22,575 
24,868 
24,830 
23,310 
24,384 
26,312 
26,442 


174,806 
166,042 
176,950 
203,558 
206,625 
209,276 
170,759 
155,322 
151,895 
139,771 
137,120° 


| 
| 
| 


4,724,361 
4,876,344 
3,981,164 
3,639,044 
3,567,980 


Dec. 
1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


| 
| 
913,862t | 
* Until April 1935, estimates. * Standard month 


Base figure 


+ Having received a control card during the month. 
of 24 working days. 
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| 
1927 1,353,000* 13.6 
1928 __1,353,000* 12.1 
1929 1,891,956 12.3 
1930 | | 3,075,580 | 15.0 
1931 | 4,519,704 | \1 | 20.3 
1932 | 5575 401 | | 41 26.1 
| | 29.0 | 
1934 | 26.3 
1935 | 23.4 | 
1935 Sept. I | 
Oct. 2,161,851 
Nov. \| | 
Dec. | 2,507,955 
1936 Jan. 2'520,499 
Feb. 2,514,894 i | 
March 1,937,120 i| 
April 1,762,774 | 
May 1,491,235 i| 
June 1,314,731 I} 
July 1,169,860 
Aug. 1.098.498" 
Sept. | 19.3f — 
1927 18 | 3.9 361,185 | 8,142 | 13,541 
1928 0.9 3.5 253,848 8,120 12,758 * 
1929 1.3 3.0 283,434 11,488 14,966 . 
1930 3.6 7.9 809,775 | 22,873 | 1 33,008 * 
1931 10.9 | 16.9 2,476,071 33,625 | 1 71,385 29,345 
1932 19.0 | 20.7 4,723,170 || 38,777 | 2 75.140 107,295 
1933 17.0 | 17.2 4,710,445 | 33,488 | 2 81,809 71,805 
1934 19.0 | 17.2 5,264,969 || 23320 | 1 88,888 30,055 
1935 17.9 | 12.8 P| mm 1 84,050 10,672 198 
1935 Sept. | 14.9 | 11.9 | 13.0 71,016 8,037 
Oct. | 14.5 | 10.6 4,205,665 | 13.3 78,312 8,288 
Nov. | 15.9 | 10.3 4,067,620 13.3 90,447 8,234 , 
18.1 | 11.3 4,495,767 | 14.6 85,095 8,173 93 
| 18.6 | 11.1 14.8 92,247 || 8,766 
| 18.7 | 11.2 | 13.8 89,470 | 7,854 
15.6 | 10.5 14.5 92588 | 7117 
13.1 | 11.2 
| 12.2 9.7 
| 11.0 | 10.8° 
1.4 | 91 
| Bas 
| 
In rec 
by th 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


City of) SPAIN UnitEp 


Em Trade union Estimates | Employ- 
Employment returns (American 


exchange i 
exchange statistics Percentage Labour] statistics 


statistics unemployed ! 
Ga Unemployed Unweighted; Number oa. 

registered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly | tially registered 


381,278 | 240,541 
434,931 | 262,059 12,208,000 | 7,422,615 


449,820 | 269,593 11,789,000 | 8,696,821 
486,635 | 293,607 11,449,000 8,735,671 
508,783 | 297,438 8.387,179 
416,198 | 257,963 8,954,017 
457,458 | 291,352 J 9,010,309 

9,196,423 
9,252,488 
| 11,503,000 8,996,649 


11,259,000 | 8,786,138 
11,126,000" 6,666,599 
11,117,000T 6,604,425T 


o— 


50,822t 12.3 | 
54,122f, 13.0t 


11.2 


| 

| 
* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 


Estonia FINLAND Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Employ- Employ- | Statistics 
ment ment of local relief fund 


exchange | exchange | unemployment fe 
statistics | statistics | committes || St#Ustics 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


statistics |! Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to 
Unem- || Unem- Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed || ployed pe none ed in receipt! tions for Per 
registered registered| P yed f relief Number cent. 


263,077 
309,903 
268,400 
526,604 
587,494 
573,805 
456,678 
368,906 
426,931 465,875 1,714,844 ! 312,958 


373,446 | 408,426 1,644,723 . 308,011 
385,330 | 427,672 1,658,720 
409,466 | 453,838 1,679,912 
439,782 | 481,099 1,648,256 
477,173 | 522,634 1,780,412 
487,374 | 528.624 1,752.279 
465,127 | 508,921 1,638,720 
443,245 | 488,178 1,555,829 
422,036 | 465,089 1,467,097 
419.887 | 459,368 1,401,665 
420,776 466,124 1,357,343 ; 2, 
413,351 458,543 1,362,033*] 10.4 249,906 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Since January 1935 applicants 
for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards. including unemployed 
r~ receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. ‘* There were in addition 2,215 persons unemployed covered 

y the Unemployment Insurance (Agriculture) Act, 1936. (See note on method, p. 516.) 
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Employ- 
Trade union ment 
Date fund returns exchange | 
statistics || 
nem: Appli- | 
U ployed | 
amber Per | for wo 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * * 
1928 50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 9.2 | 13 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 * . 8.2 | 12 * | 1,864,000 e 
1930 $9,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 * * 14.5 | 21 * | 4,770,000 ® 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 | 59,430 || 24,898 * . 19.1 | 26 | 19 | 8,738,000 * 
| 1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ® * 23.8 | 32 | 21 | 13,182,000 e 
| 4933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 243 | 31 | 21 | 13,723,000 
| 1934 81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 || 20,326 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 | 92,406 || 17,983 | 
| 
| 1935 Sept. | 57,923 | 14.9 | 71,582 || 14,610 | 
 Oet. 67,390 | 17.3 | 80,812 || 16,447 
| Nov. | 84,907 | 21.7 | 100.077 || 19.213 || | 
Dec. | 124612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 || 
| 1996 Jan. | 111,898 | 27.7 | 131,013 | 19,746 | 
| Feb. | 120,907 | 30.0 | 139,716 || 20,959 || 
Mareh| 104,644 | 25.9 125,607 || 18,066 || 
April | 77,915 | 18.9 | 93,044 || 16,560 
May 52.924 | 12.8 | 65,748 || 14,966 
Jun ke 
July 
. Aug 
d 
ir 
1927 2,957 1,868 * 2.3 
1928 2,629 1,735 * 2.6 
1929 3,181 3,906 * 2.2 
1930 3,089 7,993 * 4.2 
1931 3,542 11,522 . be 4.6 
1932 7,121 17,581 | 63,972 4.5 
1933 8,207 17,139 | 44,656 3.5 
1934 2.970 10,011 | 23,802 2.9 ; 
1935 4,779 7,163 | 13,362 2.3 
1935 Sept. 593 4.755 | 5,786 2.4 
Oct. 977 6,446 9,739 1.9 
Nov. 1,717 8,538 | 14,841 1.7 
Dec. 2,007 7,427 | 17,778 
1936 Jan. 2,316 10,117 | 19,912 
Feb. 2,101 8,257 | 20,591 
March | 1,791 6,687 | 18,665 
April 1,274 5,836 | 13,323 
May 582 2,795 8,182 
June 365 1,877 2,409 
July 352 2,129 1,647 
Aug. | 476 2,431 996 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


HuNaary IntsH FREE STATE ITaLy Japan! 


Employment || Employment || Employment ee Social Official estimates 
exchange exchange exchange = as 
statistics statistics statistics work statistics * Unemployed 


" ‘With claims| 
Applicants plications || Applicants 
for work a work for work Total Wholly Number 


registered registered unemployed 


1,091,271 13,881 21,284 278,484 * 
1,246,022 14,715 22,487 $24,422 . 
1,237,880 15.173 20,702 300,786 . 
1,953,935 43,592" 22,398 425,437 || 369,408 
2,636,805 52,305 25,230 734,454 || 422,755 
2,744,789 66,235 62,817"), 1,006,442 || 485,681 
2,520,616 60,595 72,255 || 1,018,955 || 408,710 
2,159,231 52,157 103.671 963,677 || 372,941 
2,036,422 52,048 119,498 * 356,103 


1,958,610 48,707 
52,331 
52,674 
52,225 
57,916 
57,199 
58,177 
54,421 
52,932 
47,738 


46,713 
13, 973 


| | . | 7,821,442 


* Since January 1930, including ~~ private employment agencies. * Extended series, 
* See note in Kevicw for November 1935, p. 694. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the tdisving month. 


LATVIA Mexico Norway New ZEALAND PorTUGAL 


Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Official Trade union fund ment nee —_ ment 
exchange estimates returns exchange statistics exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 


Applica- 
tlons Us| | 
for work ployed employed registered 


° 23,889 

21,759 

J 19,089 
75,695" 19,353 
257,979 5 27,479 
339,378 
275,774 
234,538 
182,072 42,315 | 


164,020 
152,172 
145,418 
ec. 146,174 
£1936 7. r 
eb. 191,340 
March 187,424° 
April 197,512T 
une 
July 
Aug. 23) 477 


Sept. 


Base figu re * * 70,749 * 


* Figure for the month of May according to tbe population census. * The figures relate to = 15th of the 
month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. ‘ The figures do not always relate to the end 
of each month. * Average for eleven months. 


| 
| 
| 


eee eer eee 
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Date 
Per 
cent. 

1927 | | 

1928 * 

1929 

1930 5.3 

1931 6.1 

1932 6.8 

1933 5.6 

1934 5.0 

1935 4.6 
1935 Sept. 18,366 15,627 | 83,191° 094 || 348,229) 45 | 

Oct. 18,247 17,324 | 123,705 346,870 | 4.5 | 

Nov. 19,524 17,407 | 129,403 351,469 

Dec. 18,831 19,246 | 133,319 359,636 
1936 Jan. 19,236 21,382 | 144,764 357,736 

Feb. 20,177 20,136 | 141,858 356,613 

March 20,182 17.117 | 123/336 | 343,426 

April 20,042 14,679 | 116,621 352,501 

May 19,841 13,555 | 109,185 _ brie 

June 19,705 13,589 70,274 _ nn 

July 68,959 on 

Aug. 67,045 

Sept. 

Date 

Number | Un- 
unem- | employed 
ployed registered 

1927 3,131 || 
1928 4,700 
1929 5,617 
1930S | 4,851 
1931 8,709 
1932 14,587 
1933 8,156 
1934 4.972 
1935 4,825 | 

42,200 | | 42,323 
39,681 41.884 
35.979 41,003 | 
35,653 
| 84,777 41,660 
| 32384 41.749 | 
| 32,019 41,872 | 
| 33,277 — 
| 35.270 
39,038 
| 42/939 | 
- 
Base 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania SwEDEN 


Employ- Employ- Statistics 

— Trade union of local 
sat. § exchange || exchange sta exchange returns unemployment 
statistics statistics statistics committees 


employ or relie 
Number | Por cent. | registered || Number registered || Number | Por cent. 


163,953 31,076 
125,552 29/716 
129,450 32,621° 
226,659 8.8 25,335 || 42,016 
64,815 
90,677 
97.316 


81,385 


62,338 
71,652 
82,789 | 
114,176 
100,241 
95.927 
90,728 | 
78,694 | 
58,529 
53,861* 
375,674 84,000 46,181T 


2,321,932 | | 515,967t | 759*t 


* Excluding agriculture. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. ; * Number of relief funds. 


SwitzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 


Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
statistics statistics returns statistics = statistics 


Percentage scati Unemployed in : 
unemployed a receipt of benefit App Unemployed 
registered Nessber Per cent. registered registered 


52,869 
38,636 
41,671 


235,623 
194,063 573,362 
192,429 601,390 
203,626 678,870 
236,641 794,407 
267,471 850,010 
272.019 860,239 
254,471 \ 797,770 
232,159 ! 719,166 
208,601 : 637,385 
188,900 565,799 d 
185,259 508,081 10,501 
480,340T 12,135 


493,748 | 1,610,131 


* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 


515 
hl: 
Date 
r 
t. 
1927 25,000 | 90 | | | 120 | 19.2299 
1928 20,300 | 6.8 . | 10.6 16,662 
1990 | 9:7 : 
1 1, Y | 12. x 
1 1931 82,800 | 18.1 138,200 | 17.2 46,540 
8 1932 153,500 | 29.5 271,092 | 22.8 113,907 
6 1933 163,000 | 31.0 322,951 | 23.7 164,773 
0 1934 160,400 | 32.1 332,772 342,166 | 163 17,253 || 84,685 | 18.9 114,802 
6 1935 173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.7 13,852 16.1 61,581 
5 1935 Sept. | 166,474 | 35.4 12.3 41,190 
5 Oct. 166,479 | 35.2 14,0 47,045 
6 1936 Jan. | 200,319 | 42.6 19.3 61,400 
‘6 Feb. | 193,987 | 41.2 18.4 58,127 
‘4 March | 180,758 | 38.5 17.4 53,162 
5 April | 169.619 | 36.2 15.1 46,628 
“ May 164,957 | 35.3 11.2 34,571 
June | 162,1987| 34.8 10.3" 25,863 
July | 161,965t| 35.4T 21,510 
cries, 
GAL 
at 
inge 
ties 
Date 
vyed 
ered 
| | 1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 ° 
: 1928 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 1.4 5,721 
| 1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 8,370 
1930 3.42 7.23 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,439 8,198 
352 | 1931 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,327 9,930 
255 | 1932 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 14,761 
711° | 1933 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,310 | 15,997 
315 | as 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
| 5. 82,468 
aes | 1995 Sept. | 5.4 69,123 
loan | t. 5.4 82,3 
J ec. 
4 1936 Jan. 6.8 124,008 
$72 Feb. 6.9 119,795 
on March 98,362 
April 89.370 
= May 80,004 
June 75,127 
July 78,948 
Ave. ~ | | 79,281 
ept. ane — — — 
the end = 
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Notes ON Sources AND METHODS 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland; Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of 
Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The Unemployment Insurance 
(Agriculture) Act, 1936, extended unemployment insurance to agriculture (includ- 
ing horticulture and forestry). The contributions became payable from 4 May 1936 
and unemployment benefit will become payable from 5 November 1936. Persons 
working on their own account, near relations of the employer, and persons in 
private domestic service are not covered by the Act. Employment of persons in 
the harvesting or gathering of flowers, fruits, peas, or potatoes, or the tying, training, 
or picking of hops, or the peeling of onions, will be dealt with by means of regula- 
tions under the principal Act. The number of insured persons recorded as unem- 
ployed according to this Act is shown in a footnote to the table. The total of appli- 
cants for work (Great Britain only), on the other hand, includes as before agricul- 
tural workers unemployed or seeking work. 


Unemployment : International Index 


The table and graph below give international index numbers 
of the general level of unemployment. Two series are given : (a) unad- 
justed ; (b) adjusted for seasonal variations by the method of moving 
averages. For the method of construction as well as for various prob- 
lems arising in this connection, reference should be made to previous 
articles in this Review. 1 

The index is based on selected series of unemployment statistics 
for 16 of the most important countries and is intended to show the 
relative fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among 
industrial workers ; it does not show the absolute height at a given 
date or the magnitude of the fluctuations of unemployment. It 
relates generally to the number of totally unemployed individuals, 
the definition of whom varies with time and circumstances, and does 
not directly show the fluctuations in the time lost through unemploy- 
ment, as the number of unemployed is affected also by changes in 
the length of normal working hours and by the extent to which short 
time and other means of rationing work are applied, as well as by 
changes in the population of working age, and in the proportion of 
this population seeking gainful occupation. It is also influenced by 
changes in legislation, in administrative practice, and in the extent 
of registration of the unemployed. More weight should be attached 
to the direction of movement of the index than to the magnitude 
of the changes. 

The international index, however, is useful as a standard of refer- 
ence in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571; 
Ibid., pp. 471-499: “Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment ”’, by John LinpBERG. 
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INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1935 


(Base ; 1929 = 100) 


(a) Unadjusted series (6) Seasonally adjusted series 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933/1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1929| 1930/1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 


151 | 239 | 297 260 | 235 94 202 266 
242 | 299 248 | 226 95 207 | 272. 
233 | 291 229 | 209 95 212 

219 | 284 217 | 197 218 | 
206 | 280 208 | 186 51 223 283 
207 | 280 | 263 | 203 | 178 

213 | 286 206 
221 | 284 206 172 | 238 
227 | 279 201 179 | 243 | 
236 | 274 200 185 248 2 
251 | 283 209 191 254 4 
277 | 299 221 196 262 | 


235 | 291 221 


1 Series excluding Italy. 


400- 


+ 


1929 1930193 1932. 
— Unadjusted series. 
Seasonally adjusted series. 


countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 511. 


| Month | 
| 12) | 
: 
Jan. 134 287 235 | 205 
Feb. | 136 285 231 |202 
March} 109 281 228 | 199 
April | 90 278 | 225 | 196! 
May 78 275 | 222 | 194 
June 74 271 | 219 |191 
July 76 267 216 | 188 
Aug. 77 262 214 | 185 
Sept. | 78 257 | 218 |182 
Oct. 90 251 | 211 |179 
Nov. | 105 245 209 | 176t 
Dec. | 133 239 | 207 |172t 
Index | 100 — 
| 
| 
| \ 
| 
\ 
‘ 
col | 
| 
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Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 511. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 


GERMANY Austria | BeLoium || Buxoarta * 


Sickness Sickness | Voluntary unem- » 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance 


statistics statistics 


Number percentage © Number Index 
employed number of : ouuuaet 929) (1929) 


17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 
14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15,040,852" 
15,949,332 


16,689,880 
16,634,277 
16,507,509 
16,496,708 * 
15,581,790 
15,672,053 
15,674,824 
16,415,690 
17,038,756 
17,520,183 
17,675,483 
17,838,872* 969,092 
17,896,000T - 


= 
o 


Pes 


913,862 * 


DENMARK Unitep States 


Employers’ Employers’ returns 
returns (Manufacturing industries) 


Total number of 
hours worked per day Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 


Index 
Number Index ||(1 Jan.1927) Wage Weekly 


earners ay 
(thousands) | (068%) justed | justed employed 0000's) 


8,288,400 | 206,980 
8,285,800 | 208,334 
8,785,600 221,937 
7,668,400 180,507 
6,484,300 137,256 
5,374,200 93,757 
5,778,400 98,623 
6.605.700 | 125,997 
6,890,900 142,990 


6,871,600 141,879 
7,014,500 
7,146,300 
7,124,000 
7,093,400 
6,955,800 
6,975,900 
7,050,800 | 
7,182,900" 

7,210,200; 161,701T 


= 


4,238,731f * | 


Employers’ returns 


we 


BSSSS2S22: 
| 


SHS 


ee eee 


=~ 
| 


3 


| 


. * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. 7 Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 
1931, excluding “ building ”’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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| | 
| 
Employers’ 
returns 
| Date 
Index 
(1926) 
Workers | | 
1927 * * 1,376,049 100.0 * : | 88.1 
1928 14.5 ° 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 
1929 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66,485 97.7 85.3 
1932 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 | 100.7 72.5 
1933 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 _ 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 
1935 63.9 58.6 ~~~ 967,3304 80.0 61,919 91.0 83.8 
1935 Aug. 82.0 75,356 | 110.8 86.2 
Sept. ; 84.5 74,594 | 109.6 89.0 
Oct. | 82.9 70,396 | 103.5 90.4 
Nov. |— 82.8 65,733 96.6 87.8 
Dee. 82.2 53,742 79.0 83.1 
1936 Jan. 56,659 83.3 $2.6 
Feb. 57,210 84.1 83.0 
March 62,289 91.6 81.7 
April 67,707 99.5 83.5 
May 75,658 | 111.2 85.6 
June 80,126 | 117.8 87.8 
July — 84,234 123.8 88.6 
Aug. _ 87,936 | 129.3 -- 
covered 
| Date 
1927 * | * 93.0 94.4 95.0 | 93.3 
1928 * * 98.2 94.4 95.6 | 93.9 | 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 * * 95.8 87.3 8 | 81.3 | 
1931 962 100.9 || 88.1 | 73.9 o | 61.9 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 42.3 | 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 44.5 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 75.2 56.7 | 
1935 1,141 118.6 109.7 78.4 64.3" 
1935 Aug. 1,180 122.7 111.6 78.2 63.3" 
Sept. 1,201 124.8 111.3 66.2 
Oct. 1,208 125.6 112.3 68.7 | 
Nov. 1,186 123.3 114.4 68.3 
Dec. 1,177 122.3 111.1 70.0 | 
1936 Jan. 1,098 114.1 114.4 66.6 
Feb. 1,056? 109.87 118.4 | 66.6 
March 528? 54.97 123.4 | 69.9 
April 1,162 120.8 126.5 | 71.4 
May 1,272 132.2 132.8 72.7 
June 1,276 132.6 143.4t 72.1 — — 
July 1,276 132.6 143.5t | 71.3 
Aug. 1,292 134.3 | 74.2t 
| Persons 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 


UNITED STATES (cont. FINLAND * FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN 


Federation of Labour) inspectors insurance statistics 


Index 
Number | dex | index (1986) (same month of 1930 = 100)|| Estimated Index 


employed 
(1,000’s) | (#929) | Number | Hours Number | Hours || employed (1924) 
employed employed * | worked 


Estimates (American | Employers’ returns Returns of labour Unemployment 


10,018 000 


10,380,000 
10,472,000 


+ 
Sseese 


SOHO 


40,848 
41,143f 


10,963,000 


| 2,105,736 


Hunoary ITALY | LATVIA 


Social insurance ’ || Sickness insurance 
statistics Employers’ returns statistics 


. F Index * (1929) 
ndex Number 
(1934) Number Number of employed 


employed 


148,288 * 
161,483 
171,195 
179,636 
166,939 
141,296 
150,236 
162,837 
172,615 


174.428 


see 


~ 


tS 


981,136 
1,002,705 
1,015,721 
1,008,261 

933,766 

956,422 

973.837 
1,018,279 
1,022,676 
1,037,323 
1,031,078 


| 
| 


i 


| 
| * ||946,517| 1,208,621 1,111,389 | 


— 


~ 


| 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy typ* this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Revised series. The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * The figures 
relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 
* Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number insured each month. 
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| 
| 103.8 * | * 98.0 
1928 106.6 10,023,000 98.0 | 
1929 46,192 | | 
1930 43,982 
1931 40,679 
1932 36,878 
1933 36,959 
1934 38,924 
1935 39,685 
1935 Aug. 39,740 
pt. 40,218 
Nov. 40,622 74.3 69.8 10,548,000 103.2 
Dec. 40.758 73.8 69.9 10,604,000 103.7 
1936 Jan. 39.558 72.6 69.9 10,352,000 101.3 
Feb. 39,683 72.6 68.4 10,485,00¢ 102.6 
are 40.119 ’ ‘ 10,834,000 04.0 
April P| 72.9 68.5 10,718,000 104.9 
May 73.2 69.5 10,838,000 106.1 
June 111.1 73.8 69.5 10,837,000 106.1 
July * 75.8 71.6 10,897,000 106.6 
Aug. * 75.0 71.7 107.3 
covered 
Date ~ 
7 Number Index Index 
employed (1927) (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 | 98.3 . * 104.1 | 87.4° | 
1928 1,064,599 | 101.3 * * 99.2 | 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 990,776 94.3 || 97.3 94.2 90.0 | 105.3 
1931 937,298 89.2 | 88.8 83.5 81.7 | 97.9 | 
1932 862,469 82.0 | 78.5 72.4 82.0 | 83.2 
1933 853,203 81.1 || 79.4 75.1 89.9 | 88.4 
1934 913,068 86.8 | Ifo 82.9 77.8 100.2 | 95.8 
1935, 958,234 91.2 * 109.7 101.1 | 
1935 Aug. 93.3 | 110.4 102.1 
Sept. 95.4 | 110.9 175,591 | 103.2 | 
Oct. 96.7 | 110.8 180,429 | 105.7 
Nov. 95.9 | 111.0 | 181,180 | 106.3 | 
Dec. 88.8 | 111.0 174,099 | 102.1 | 
1936 Jan. 91.0 | 110.6 172,875 | 101.1 | 
Feb. 92.6 | | 173.038 | 101.1 
March 96.9 | | 1125 176.259 | 103.2 | 
April 97.2 | 446.0 -177,232 | 104.2 
May 98.7 | 116.6 182'783 | 107.4 | 
June 185,608 | 108.4 | 
July 186,606 | 109.5 
ug. | 
Persons | e e | | 
covered | | 
in 
co 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


LuxemsBurc* N&?HERLANDS PoLAND Swepen 


Unemployment 9 
Employers’ Employers 
rance Employers’ returns 
returns statistics aA returns 


Index Social 

Number Hours worked Board 
employed (1928) | per week (1929) Index 

(all industries) (manufactures) (1926-1930) 


*Re 


90.0 
103.0 
100.0 

81.1 

66.3 

53.2 

54.6 

63.6 

69.1 

72.0 

75.5 

77 


81.0 


Reems 


| | 
AON 
| 
OPO 
~ 


645,239 f 17,025 * 248,671 


SwiTzERLAND | CzEcHosLovakia * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 


Social insurance 
statistics 


Index 
(July 1925) Number 
employed 


511,493 


wo 


1) | 


625,871 


wo” “sa 


. ' The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 =100. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Excluding agriculture. * Workers 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * Average for the month. 
‘Including “ Natives”. 


a 
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| 
| 
| 
Number | Index 
| employed | (1929) | (1929) a4 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.3 89.5 | 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.3 99.7 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.0 86.8 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.5 73.9 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.4 63.3 
1933 28,483 64.8 77.7 62.9 
1934 28,803 65.6 76.5 68.0 
1935 29,334 66.7 72.5 71.4 
1935 Aug. 29,750 67.7 74.6 
Sept. 29,770 67.7 73.6 6 
Oct. 29,927 68.1 73.6 
Nov. 29,778 67.8 71.8 
Dee. 29,396 66.9 67.6 
1936 Jan. 29,540 67.1 66.1 
Feb. 29,557 67.3 67.4 
March | 29,882 68.0 70.2 5 
April 30,283 68.9 71.7 
May 30,379 69.1 72.6 
June 30,576 69.6 73.2 2 
July 30,604 69.6 _ 
Aug. 30,772 70.0 ~ 
| 
Persons * ‘ 
- | | | | | 
| 
' 
x Index Number Index Index 
0) (1925) employed (1928) E | — (1928) 
o 
peans 
1927 91.2 * 94.2 95.9 84.5 
| 1928 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,796 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,065 100.9 
| 1930 96.5 2,444,690 97.5 97.4 98.1 631,181 
| 1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,190 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 535,617 
| 1933 73.0 1,887,650 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 
| 1935 70.2 1,917,030 
1935 Aug. * 2,065,547 
Sept. 70.5 2,056,261 
Oct. 2,069,013 
Nov. * 2,049,338 
| Dec. 68.7 1,874,683 
1936 Jan. . 1,733,500 
Feb. * 1,766,414 
March 68.8 1/846 820 
| April * 1,994,359 
| May 2,118,652 
June 69.7 2,177,392 117.5 124.6 a 
| July 2,207,818° r | 
| | Persons | | 
| 
rare 
the 
ures 
tion. 
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Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work.+ Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-86. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds 
(mines, transport, commerce, etc.). Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 511. 


1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, March 
1936, pp. 422-427. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 


GERMANY AUSTRIA ESTONIA 


Employers’ 
Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 


Percentage of workers working Percentage of male workers 
Seuss of weekly *: working daily ¢ : 
work Under |! Over | Hours Up to Over 7 Que 
48 


and up 
7 hours to © hanes 8 hours 


bo 


uno 
* * 


owous 

Pe 


on 


to th 


PEs 
we 


2228 


gyn 


1 Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931: figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 and 1935 : averages for the 12 months of the year ; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures : averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures: 
averages for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The figures relate to the month of July of 
each year. 


UNITED STATES FINLAND FRANCE 


— Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors * 


B.L.S." | 0.1.0.8. * 


Index of 
Percentage of workers Percentage of workers weekly 
Hours of working fortnightly : working weekly : —— of 
work per wor 
Hours of work fortnight Under 80 to hours|| Under | 40to (48 hours Same 
per week 80 under 40 under | month of 
hours | 96 hours hours | 48 hours | 1930 = 100 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 : July 


w 
SRSESEES 
Dr wiototrin 
ss 
ugeges 


to 


= 


. 


. 


SSSSESSSE 


SEG 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee eee | 


te toto te bo tot to to to bo 
SERN 


w 
SE 


REESE 


| 

* Bureau of Labour Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board; the monthly figures relate 
to the first week of the month. * The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. ‘* Approximate 
averages computed from the preceding data. 


|| hours hours | known || 
1929 7.67 3.0 88.1 
1930 7.37 3.6 | 87.8 
1931 7.08 18.7 | 73.7 
1932 6.91 15.9 75.0 
1933 7.16 20.1 | 72.6 | 
1934 7.43 20.8 72.4 
1935 7.41 13.9 | 79.0 | 
1935 : July 7 12.4 | 
Aug. 7 11.9 | . 
Sept. * 
Oct. * 
Nov. * 
Dec. * 
1936: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 7 
May 7 
June 7 * 
July 7 _ 
| 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1936 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July — 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 


ITALY JAPAN 
Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 

M. C.* C. G. F. 1. Bank 

Percentage of workers 

working weekly: Cablnst of Japan 
- Bae 45 to Over per month Hours of work 
house 48 hours) 48 hours per day 
a b 

8.98 9.0* 78.3° 12.78 9.40 * 

8.97 8.9 75.5 15.6 9.27 * 

8.82 20.8 66.7 12.5 9.13 e 

8.64 24.2 64.6 11.2 9.08 * 
8.53 28.4 63.6 8.0 9.10 9.63 
8.59 20.8 70.7 8.5 9.22 9.75 
8.78 30.5 61.9 7.6 9.25 9.83 
e 27.1 40.2 23.3 9.4 167 9.27 9.83 
* 27.1 39.8 22.4 10.7 156 9.27 9.80 
bad _ 9.30 9.87 


1 Ministry of Corporations. 
relate to the last week of the month. 
the months February to December. 


Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figures 
* Fascist General Confederation of Industry. 


* Average for 


| PoLaND SwEDEN SwitTzERLAND 
Employers’ returns — eee Employers’ returns 
Percentage of workers Percentage of workers 
working weekly : Hours weekly : 
of work per of work Under | 36 to 48 Over 
week r week under 
Pe! 36 hours hours |48 hours 

13.6 84.6 1.8 40.9 45.2" 7.2° 20.8? 59.5* 12.5° 
11.3 80.5 8.2 41.8 46.7" 4.2* 21.2* 65.3? 9.3° 
17.6 62.0 20.4 42.2 46.9% 
16.5 62.9 20.6 42.2 
18.6 59.2 22.2 42.6 e 
16.3 61.2 22.5 42.9 | sal 
17.3 61.1 21.6 42.1 46.9 i i 
18.3 64.7 17.0 41.5 
21.7 61.8 | 16.5 42.1 * 
15.5 64.5 20.0 42.7 bad 
15.5 65.2 19.3 42.4 4 = 

14.2 64.1 21.7 || e 


. Average for the months February to December. 
and third quarters of each year. 


* Figure for November. 
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H 
_Enpla 
Date 
of v 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 : July! 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1936 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
| 
Date 
1927 } 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1936: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


STATISTICS 


Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture.! In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. ? 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 


1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 

2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ”’. 
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as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes, ! 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings ; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. The 
general term wages is used to cover all data not clearly belonging to 
one or other of the two types mentioned above. The chief case of this 
kind is that of the data compiled from social insurance statistics 
showing the number of insured persons in specified wage classes. 
These statistics, which cover all workers, usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of rates or earnings, which in most cases apply 
only to the better-paid groups of workers; the movements of the 
indexes are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 


by industry or occupation. ? 
For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 511. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114. 
As the list has been slightly rearranged, there are some changes in the headings 
as compared with previous issues of the table. 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


GERMANY 


Mines °, industries, transport ° 


Women 


Men Men : Women 
(semi-skill.) | (unskilled) | {skilled nd | (unskilled) 


General 
average 


Hourly rates 


Money wages 


2.2 
= 
2 


Bex 


SELES 
we 


LSS 


gee 


eee eee 


1935 : June. 
Sept. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


German: 
except for December 1935 : 


y. Annual figures : qvenagne 3 monthly figures: ist of the following month, 


1928, old series linked up with the 
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| | 
Date 
en 
(skied) | 
Rpf. | 
1927 
1928 49.8 H | 
1929 101 52.7 | 
1930 102 53.6 . 
1931 97 51.0 
1932 81 43.9 
1933 78 43.4 
1934 78 43.3 
1935 78 43.4 
1935 : June 78.3 43.4 sd 
Sept. 78.3 43.4 ° 
Dec. 78.3 43.4 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1928 95 95 95 95 | 95 95 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 102 102 102 102 
1931 96 97 96 97 97 97 i 
1932 81 84 81 84 83 82 
1933 78 83 78 82 82 79 
1934 77 83 78 81 82 79 
1935 77 83 78 81 82 79 
1935: June 77 83 78 81 82 79 
Sept. 77 83 78 81 82 79 
Dec. 77 83 78 81 82 79 
| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1928 96 6 96 97 96 a; 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 109 
1932 103 107 104 107 106 104 
1933 101 109 103 107 108 | 104 | 
1934 99 106 100 104 105 101 
1935 97 104 98 102 103 99 | 
P| 97 104 98 102 103 99 
97 104 98 102 103 99 
Dec. 97 105 98 102 103 99 
| 
new one. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA BELGIUM 


Mines °, industries, 
transport °, etc. Mines 


| 
| 


Mines, industries, 
transport 


Men 4 Women Men and women ‘Men and women Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and (skilled and pee ee 
unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) | Skilled | Unsk. |average 


Hourl Hourly Weekl 
coe” cme “ee Earnings per shift | Hourly earnings 


Money wages 


sees 
ee eee 
sees e ee eee 


Dee. 
1936: March 
June 


se eee 
ses ee 8 


Dec. 
1936: March 
June 


Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
Austria. Annual figures : averages. 
P Pg Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
an r. 
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| 
| | 
| 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 | 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 : June | 
Sept. | 
ko 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
| 1927 99 99 97 97 98 e e e 
| 1928 100 100 100 99 96 . * * 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 99 100 104 106 107 108 
1931 89 90 90 91 102 99 100 101 
1932 84 84 84 84 101 90 91 92 
| 1933 81 81 81 81 97 88 88 90 
| 1934 82 82 82 82 94 | 84 84 86 
1935 83 83 83 83 _— 81 82 82 
1935 : June 83 83 83 83 ° 81 80 82 
Sept. 83 83 83 83 > 81 81 82 
83 83 83 84 * 82 83 83 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 (103) bad e e 
1928 102 102 102 102 (99) bed bad . 
1929 100 100 100 100 (100) 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 (104) 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 107 | (106) 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 | (103) 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 | (103) 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 | (99) 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 103 _ 101 102 103 
1935 : June 103 102 103 103 ° 106 106 107 
Sept. 102 102 102 102 * 101 102 103 
Dec. 102 102 102 102 ° 97 98 98 — 
1936 : March bed 99 99 99° 
June — 101 100 102 
in 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


BULGARIA 


CANADA 


ESTONIA 


Certain industries 


Mines, cer- 
tain ind 
transp. 


Other 
industries 


Industries 


Industries, etc. 


Men 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


Women 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


General 
average I (chiefly 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


Men 
(unsk.) 


Men 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


Women 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


General 
average 


Hourly earnings 


Hourly rates 


Hourly earnings 


Money wages 


see eee 
seep 


eee 


te 


mio 


BSSSE 


money wages 


* Including supplementary wages paid to workers who have not used their holidays with pay. 


Bulgaria. 


Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards : 


averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures : averages for July. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 


Estonia. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures ; averages for the half-year ending with the month 
in question; from 1935 onwards: monthly averages. 


7 
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= 
Leva | Leva Leva | } Sant. Mint. 
1927 | 344 
1928 9.41 5.50 7.29 | 36.2 
1929 10.01 5.98 7.81 | 37.9 
1930 9.76 6.16 7.33 | 38.7 
1931 9.25 5.58 7.12 37.0 
1932 7.75 4.90 6.20 | 34.5 
1933 7.76 4.69 6.53 33.2 
1934 7.29 4.59 6.09 33.0 
1935 7.04 5.13 6.11 | 34.4 
1935: June e 34.6 
Sept. 7.05 5.31 6.14 e 34.4 
Dec. * 36.6 1 1 i 
June e * 1 
Index numbers of GEE (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 * * * 96 99 100 «|S 94 91 
1928 94 92 93 97 99 100 96 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 1oo0=——t—“‘ité«éi 100 100 
1930 98 103 94 101 100 100 | 102 100 101 
1931 92 93 91 100 98 98 ! 98 100 99 
1932 77 82 79 94 91 92 | 91 96 93 
1933 78 78 84 90 87 90 | 88 96 91 
1934 73 77 78 89 89 91 87 95 90 
1935 70 86 78 91 91 93 91 97 93 
1935: June e ad e 91 97 94 
Sept. 70 89 79 91 98 94 
1936: March e | 91 98 94 
Index numbers of rea! wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
ij 
1927 ad 97 100 102 | (101) (104) (101) 
1928 96 94 95 | 98 100 101 (99) (102) (101) 
1929 100 100 1000—t—“‘«i8d” 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 113 103, 102 101 101 H (115) (113) (114) 
1931 116 117 114 ~=~S i 109 109 ] (114) (116) (116) 
1932 105 112 108 115 112 113. s« (113) (119) (116) 
1933 114 115 123 || 115 111 115 (116) (126) (120) 
1934 114 121 122 =| 112 113 115 (117) (128) (121) 
1935 118 144 131 114 115 117 (120) (129) (123) 
1935: June * | * * * * * (126) (133) | (130) 
ec. * (120) (128) ( 
1936: March * * (111) (119) (114) 
| 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


DENMARK UniTED STATES 
B.L.S. series 
Mines Industries 


Men General Men (skilled Men and women 
(skilled) skilled killed) average and unskilled) (skilled and unsk.) 


uns 
. Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
Hourly earnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 


Industries, transport °, etc. 


F 


Dec. 
1936: March 
June 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 


June 


ec. 
1936: _ 105 


une — 


1 Except for series in italics : base: nearest possible year to 1929. * Revised series. The 
index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change 
of wages in identical undertakings from month to month ; the money wages given above have therefore 
not been used directly for the purpose of this calculation. (See note on method in the Review for 
August 1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36.) 

Denmark: Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question. 

United States ; Mines and industries ; annual figures : averages (except money wages for 1930 : 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month (index 
numbers of hourly earnings in mines: figures for January and July). 
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Money wages 
| | 
Ore Ore | $ Cents 
1927 155 124 * 
1928 153 128 . * * * 
1929 153 124 | « * * 
1930 156 126 | 21.61 23.98 
1931 155 126 18.61 22:44 | 
1932 153 127 | 13.78 46.5 18.18 | 
1933 153 127 | 14.29 46.0 17.60 | 
1934 154 129 18.10 54.8 19.13 
1935 155 129 | 568 
1935 : June 154 128 87 132 | 21.43 57.5 20.54 | 
Sept. 156 129 87 133 | 20.07 56.3 21.14 | 
156 131 87 134 | 22.75 57.2 22.33 | 
158 129 88 134 | 22.19 57.2 22.25 
= — jf | 20.47 57.5 22.92 
= 100) * 
1927 101 100 101 101 * * * 997 | 
1928 100 99 100 100 . * 99 
1929 100 100 100 100 100* 100 
1930 102 102 101 102 || * 87 93 
1931 101 102 101 102 | * 69 * 84 
1932 100 102 102 102 || 53 100* 69 
1933 100 103 102 102 96 56 98 68 
1934 100 104 103 103 . | 128 70 116 75 | 
1935 101 104 105 104 139 76 120 82 | 
1935 : June 101 103 105 103 * 83 121 80 
Sept. 102 104 105 104 137 78 119 83 | 
Dec. 102 106 105 105 * 88 121 87! 
1936: March| 103 104 106 105 144 87 — 87 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 99 98 99 99 | * * * 97 | 
1928 99 99 99 99 : * * 100 | ; 
1929 | 100 100 100 100 ® 100 * 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 * 90 * 97 | 
1931 113 114 113 114 79 
1932 112 114 114 114 | ~=100 67 100 88 
1923 109 112 111 110 99 73 101 88 
1934 105 108 108 107 | 89 1165 | 
1935 102 105 105 105 |, «135 94 117 101 
1935 : June 102 105 106 105 | * 103 118 99 
Sept. | 103 105 105 105 133 96 115 102. | 
105 105 * 107 116 106 
106 105 139 108 _ 107 
in 
in 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Unitep States (cont.) 


N.LC.B. series 


Industries | Transport 


Men (skilled and 


Men 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average 


Women (skilled) General | Men (skilled and 
unskilled) 


Hourly |Weekly | Hourly| Weekly | Hourly |Weekly | Hourly) Weekly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- b~ 4 Pann a | 
ings | ings | ings | ings ings — 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


| 1935: June 
Sept. 


DOD 


| 


| Der. 
| 1936: March 


June 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


| 1935: June 
Sept. 


| Dec. 
1936 : March 
June 


1935 : June 
Sept. 

Dec. 
1936: March 

| June 


; * The index numbers of real wages have been recalculated, following revision of the cost-of-living 
index numbers. 


United States (cont.). Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
in a; annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
question. 
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| | 
Money wages 
$ 
31.52 47.2 23.55 39.8 17.37 57.6 27.53 30.46 
31.95 47.4 23.90 | 39.6 17.15 57.9 27.88 30.79 
| 32.59 48.6 24.42 39.9 17.63 58.9 | 28.52 31.71 
| 29.15 47.8 21.91 } 39.5 15.98 58.9 | 25.84 30.76 
25.07 46.1 19.21 37.1 14.70 56.5 22.64 29.41 
} 19.50 40.1 14.53 32.4 11.73 49.6 17.07 25.47 
20.26 | 40.1 | 14.91 34.0 | 12.36 | 49.4 | 17.71 | 25.56 
| 22.41 47.8 16.42 42.5 14.44 58.1 20.12 26.71 
| | 24.91 49.4 18.26 43.4 15.31 59.9 22.27 — 
24.11 49.3 17.48 43.6 14.73 59.9 21.46 -— — 
P| 25.06 | 49.1 | 18.65 43.4 | 15.56 | 60.1 | 22.58 _ _ 
26.40 50.2 19.47 43.4 15.97 60.5 23.47 _ _ 
| 26.37 | 49.6 | 19.14 | 42.9 | 15.33 | 61.0 | 23.20 _ _ 
a 27.31 49.6 19.74 42.9 15.00 61.7 24.45 — _ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
98 97 97 96 100 99 98 97 97 96 
99 98 98 98 99 97: 98 98 98 97 
100 100 100 100 100 100 106 100 100 100 
99 89 98 90 99 91 100 91 101 97 
95 77 95 79 93 83 96 79 102 93 
84 60 83 60 81 67 84 60 94 80 
82 62 83 61 85 70 83 62 97 81 ‘ 
96 69 98 67 107 82 99 71 98 84 : 
99 76 102 75 109 87 102 78 -—- -- 
P| 99 74 101 72 109 84 102 75 — — 
100 77 101 76 109 88 102 79 _ — 
100 81 103 80 109 91 103 82 a od 
101 81 102 78 108 87 104 81 _— —_ 
| 103 84 102 81 108 85 105 86 — — 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) s 
| 1927 96° 95 95° 95 99° 97 96 95 95 | 94°F 
1928 98 98 97 97 99 97 98 97 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 106 100 100 100 
1930 103 93 102 93 102° 04 104 94 105 100° 
1931 109 88° 109 90° 107 96 110° 91° 118 106° 
1932 108 77 106 76° 104° 86 108 77 121 103 
1933 110 83 110 82 114 94 111 83 129 108 
1934 121 87° 124 85 134 103 124 89 123 106 
} 1935 120° 93° 123° 91° 132" | 105 123° 95° _ _ 
| 90° 123 87 132 101 123 91 
119 92 121 91 130 106 122 95 _ — 
119° 97" | 123° 95" | 1307 | gost | 123° 98" 
97* 123° 94° 129° 105° 125° 
| 121 99 120 95 126 100 123 101 _ _ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


U.S.A. (cont.) FRANCE 


Certain industries Industries tries ‘ 
transport, etc. i (metals, etc.) 
(trade union rates) Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris 


Men and 
women (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) chiefly skilled) 


and unskillled) 
Daily | Hourly | Daily 


Daily 


Hourly rates Hourly rates —— rates —— rates | rates | rates 


Money wages 


te 
= 


coves 


RO 
Sao 


see ee 
see ee 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures: 15 May of each year. 
France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 


532 
Date 
Cents Frs. 
1927 115.4 14.84 
1928 115.9 16.06 
1929 120.4 18.30 
1930 125.0 19.79 
1931 125.4 19.73 
1932 111.1 19.03 
1933 106.2 18.18 
1934 18.38 
1935 18.13 
1935 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1936: March 
June 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 91 81 84 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 90 88 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 108 106 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 104 104 105 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 92 96 100 104 102 104 104 104 104 
1933 88 95 102 104 102 102 101 100 99 
1934 nd 95 102 104 102 102 101 101 100 
1935 ° 95 101 102 100 99 98 100 99 
1936: March 94 101 ° ° 
June am * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 95 88 91 91 ° 
1928 95 94 92 92 
1929 100 100 100 100 ° 
1930 108 (100) 101 104 104 (100) | (#00) (es) (100) 
1931 120 (99) 103 106 107 30a} en 103) (103) 
1932 118 (98) 106 110 108 108) | (107) | (107) | (106) 
1933 114 ( oat 109 111 109 (109) (108) (107) (105) 
1934 ad (106 110 112 110 (114) (113) (113) (111) 
1935 . (112) 116 117 116 | (119) | (117) | (119) | (117) 
1935: June ° (112) 114 * 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Great BRITAIN HUNGARY ITALY 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. * 


Agric., mines, ind., 


transp., local auth. Men and women 
Men and women Men and women (skilled and unskilled) (sk. and unsk.) 


(skilled and unsk.) 
Ea H Dail Insured H 

Weekly rates | arnings| Hourly | Dally | Hourly 

Money wages 


Industries, etc. 


pee 
& 


see eee eee 
sete 


a 


see 

see ee 

13338 
| 


SBSSSSSE ° 


| 3823 


? Average for the first eight months of the year. * Figure for August. 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 

Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Jtaly. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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| series | series | Mines ndustries 
Date 
y 
a 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
5 1931 
0 1932 
9 1933 
3 1934 
3 1935 | | 
4 1935: June | 
3 Sept. 
Dec. 
1936: March 
June | 
| ___Index numbers of money wages (B money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 102 101 96 92 81 
wi 1928 100 101 98 96 86 | 
1929 100 100 i 100 100 100 1 
| 1930 100 99 100 96 103 
1931 98 95 91 101 
1932 96 88 84 99 
1933 95 84 78 89 
1934 95 75 73 97 
| 1935 96 105 | 
1935 : June 95 106 
Sept. 96 ° 104 
Dee. 96 * * 105 | 
1936: March 98 102 
June 98 * * 101 | 
| 
— Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
ob 1927 100 99 (99) (102) (97) (86) | s 
1928 99 100 {es} (99) (96) (87) 100 
1929 100 100 (100 (100 (100) (100) 100 
1930 104 103 (103) iB (106) (114) 102 
1931 109 109 (106 (111 106) eee 103 
) 1932 110 110 (108) (105, (100) (118 104 
) 1933 112 111 (109) (109 (101) (115) 106 
) | 1934 111 110 (107) (99) (96) (128) 109 
| 1935 111 110 (102) — — (135) | 108? 
| 1935 : June 113 112 (102) * * (138) | 107 
Sept. | 111 110 (99) (131) 
Dee. 109 108 (101) * * (132) | * 
1936: March) 111 110 (96) ° e (125) * 
June 113 111 — * * (124) | e 
ve 
rter 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


JAPAN 


Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 


Industries 


Women 
General 
(sk. ave 


| 


eee eee ee 


Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


| $888 


| S&SS 
| $238 222828828 


Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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| 
Mines | Industries | ‘Transport | 
Men and Men Women _— Men and Men | 
women (sk. and | (sk. and oon women (sk. and 
(sk. and unsk.)} unsk.) unsk.) (sk. and unsk.)| unsk.) 
Daily earnings 
Money wages 
Sen | | Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen 
1927 178.0 99.0 195.7 171.6 
1928 179.9 100.3 204.2 186.2 ° e 
1929 181.0 98.9 206.4 185.4 ° e 
1930 170.6 91.3 200.2 189.8 e ° 
1931 152.7 82.1 187.0 191.7 bed ° 
1932 145.5 76.5 190.9 192.0 e bd 
1933 154.7 73.5 187.9 194.3 213.8 70.8 
1934 165.3 72.5 189.3 192.8 217.1 70.0 
1935 165.3 72.6 188.1 189.9 215.4 69.9 
1935 : June 166.4 71.8 186.7 193.1 214.0 69.5 
Sept. 169.0 71.9 184.1 188.4 211.2 69.4 
. Dec. 172.7 74.2 195.1 188.8 221.1 70.9 
1936: March 173.7 74.7 193.0 189.4 216.5 70.6 
1927 100 95 93 - 
1928 101 99 100 
1929 100 100 100 
1930 92 97 102 
1931 83 91 103 
1932 77 92 104 
1933 4 91 105 
1934 73 92 104 
1935 73 91 102 
1935: June 73 91 104 
Sept. 73 89 102 
Dec. 75 95 102 
1936: March 76 94 102 . 
June am 
1932 100 { 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1933 104 94 96 99 100 94 98 
1934 107 89 93 95 98 8&9 97 
1935 103 86 89 90 93 85 94 
1935 : June 105 86 90 92 94 86 94 . 
Sept. 104 84 86 88 90 83 91 
Dec. 107 87 92 89 95 85 96 
1936: March 106 87 90 88 ger 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Latvia (Riga) Norway New ZEALAND | —— 4 


. Mines Agric.°, mines °, industries, | Mines 
Industries, etc. industries transport °, commerce || industries 


Men | Men | Women | Women Men Men Women | Men 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.) 


i = 1 
Hourly earnings _ Weekly rates (minimum) 


Money wages 


see eee eee 
eee 
eee eee 


Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 


Dec. 
1936: March 
June 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
month in question. 


535 
owe 

Kr. | | 
1927 12.37 | 
1928 11.69 | 
1929 11.75 | 
1930 11.80 
1931 11.26 | 
1932 11.48 | 
1933 11.31 
1934 11.34 
1935 11.34 
Dec. 31 ° be 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 ° e ° ° 105 97 | 96 
1928 102 95 96 97 99 100 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 CO 100 100 100 
1930 104 104 102 
1931 101 100 100 
1932 89 88 93 
1933 80 82 89 
1934 78 82 87 
1935 79 86 84 
1935: June 81 88 ° 
Sept. 79 88 84 
Dec. 81 88 
1936: March 80 86 84 
June 80 86 > 
1927 e * bed ° | 94 97 100 (96) 
1928 * 95 100 100 (as) 
1929 * | 400 100 (100 
1930 100 100 100 100 | 104 | 103 102 ties 
1931 107 106 110 111 104 | 103 104 (111 
1932 108 107 112 118 109 j 102 107 (111) 
1933 192 105 114 120 109 | 104 110 (107) 
1934 104 111 120 126 108 | 103 108 on 
1935 104 114 121 125 106 102 106 (104 
1935 : June 99 107 115 119 * \ 102 * (104) 
Sept. | 104 116 118 125 * | 103 * e 
114 123 128 136 * \ 101 * (104) 
112 120 128 136 e 104 
103 111 121 125 | i 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


POLAND 


RUMANIA 


and October. 
index. 


Ind. (some agric. 
Industries oce., transport, 
commerce) 
Date 
Men and Men Women General average Men and women 
women Skilled and (including young (skilled and 
(sk. and unsk.) unskilled persons) unskilled) 
Hourl Ww Monthl 
ea Hourly earnings 
Money wages 
ZL. ZL Zi. 
1932 0.87 0.81 0.56 0.72 29.60 54 
1933 0.80 0.74 0.52 0.66 28.01 e 
1934 0.75 0.71 0.50 0.64 26.74 nd 
1935 0.73 0.70 0.50 0.63 26.96 . 
1935 : June 0.73 be 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 * * | 98 
1930 99 ° 96 
1931 93 85 
1932 85 100 100 100 100 69 
1933 78 91 93 92 95 63 
1934 74 88 89 89 90 62 
1935 72 86 89 88 91 61 
1935 : June 72 61 
pt. 71 * o * * 61 
1936 : March 71 61 
June a= * * 
* * | 
| 
1936 March 120) ° 
+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Poland, Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
For real wages the indexes since 1931 are calculated on a new cost-of-living 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 


Men Women General average 
(skilled and (skilled and (including 
unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 


Money wages 


4 


: 1929 = 100) 


Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 


STATISTICS 587 
| SwEDEN | 
1927 1.20 9.57 0.72 8.58 
1928 1.22 9.67 0.73 8.67 
1929 1.25 9.99 0.74 | 8.95 
1930 1.29 10.40 0.75 | 9.29 
1931 1.29 10.26 0.75 | 9.17 
1932 1.27 10.12 0.74 9.04 
1933 1.22 9.75 0.73 8.74 
1934 1.22 9.79 0.73 8.76 
1935 1.24 10.23 0.74 9.10 
1935 : June bed ad 
* 
Index numbers of money wages (Base 
1927 96 96 97 97 96 96 
1928 98 97 99 98 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| 1930 103 104 101 103 104 104 
1931 103 103 101 101 103 102 ; 
1932 102 101 100 101 102 101 
1933 98 98 99 99 98 98 
1934 98 98 99 99 98 98 
1935 99 102 100 101 100 102 
1936: March * * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 95 95 96 96 95 95 
1928 96 96 98 97 97 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 107 105 105 107 107 
1931 110 109 108 107 109 109 
1932 110 109 108 109 110 110 
1933 108 108 109 110 108 108 
1934 107 107 108 109 108 108 
1935 108 111 108 109 108 iil | 
1935: June bed | 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Date 


SwITZERLAND 


Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 


Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 


Money wages 


Frs. Frs. 

12.20 

12.20 
1.48 12.45 
1.49 12.57 
1.51 12.62 
1.45 12.92 
1.43 12.73 
1.39 12.75 
1.36 12.39 


Frs. Frs. 
9.69 
9.69 

1.14 9.85 

1.16 9.90 

1.16 9.97 

1.11 10.35 

1.09 10.08 

1.07 10.00 

1.05 9.7 

* 


Frs. Frs. 
6.34 
6.34 

0.77 6.45 

0.76 6.36 

0.78 6.36 

0.74 6.54 

0.72 6.32 

0.71 6.46 

0.70 6.36 

* 


money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 


1935: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1936: March 

June 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 : June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1936: March 
June 


98 
100 100 
103 103 
109 109 
114 
119 104 
117 106 
116 103 


98 
100 100 
104 102 
109 109 
114 100 
117 103 
117 103 
116 101 


98 
100 100 
101 101 
109 106 
112 
115 102 
115 106 
114 105 

* 


method. 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
_ Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
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1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 : June 
Sept. 
Dec, 
1936: March 
June 
Index numbers of 
1927 98 98 98 
1928 id 98 > 98 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 101 102 101 99 
1931 102 101 102 101 99 
1932 98 100 97 100 100 
. 1933 97 99 96 97 97 
1934 94 99 94 97 99 
1935 92 96 92 94 97 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
| 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


CZECHOSLOVALIA 


UNION OF 


Soutu AFRICA 


U.S.S.R. 


| YUGOSLAVIA 


Industries 
(Prague) 


Men and women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Agr., ind., 
some 
transport, 
comm.ete. 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 

unskilled), 


Mines, ind., 
transport, 
commerce 


Mines, 


Croatia & Slavonia 


| Mines, ind., 


industries | transport, 


commerce 


Men 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Menand | 


Ind., some 
transport, 
comm., etc. 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Hourly 
ra tes 


(minim.) 


Weekly 


Insured 
daily 
wages 


Weekly 
rates 


Monthly 
earnings 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Insured 
daily wages 


Money 


wages 


val 


ses ee 


ese ee eee 


money wages 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1929 = 100) * 


Dec. 
1936: March 
June 


see ee ee 


* Except for series in italics : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 


. Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 


U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of cach year ; monthly 


figures: averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual figures: averages. 
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1| —— - 
| | | 
women | | 
Earnings — | | Monthly | | 
y 
per rates | | | 
ni: 
| 
Ké. = Ké. | Dinar, 
1927 40.93 194.80 64.07 
1928 42.70 204.38 | 70.24 
1929 43.29 209.98 ° | 77.06 ° i 
1930 43.89 214.75 od | 82.59 1,143 i 
1931 44.94 215.65 wd 96.10 1,137 
1932 44.72 215.50 115.42 1,042 | 
1933 44.35 214.56 e ; 126.08 988 | 
1934 43.10 209.54 nd 147.30 899 | 
1935 43.09 208.32 e 185.32 890 | 
| 
1935: June 208.34 888 e 
Sept. * 208.44 * 887 * 
Dec. 208.44 890 

Index numbers of BE «=((Base: 1929 = 100) * 

1927 95 93 93 99 83 95 
1928 99 97 97 97 99 91 ° 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 od 100 
1930 101 102 102 100 100 107 100 101 
1931 104 103 103 98 97 125 99 | 100 
1932 103 103 103 93 93 150 91 93 
1933 102 102 102 88 94 164 i 86 88 
1934 100 100 100 85 94 191 79 84 
1935 100 99 99 83 9st 240 78 82 

1935: June ned 99 99 83 e ° 78 e 

Sept. 99 99 84 78 | 
Dec. 99 99 83 e 78 e 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 
1927 (94) 93 92 * | 98 | 
1929 (100) 100 100 100 100 " (100) 
1930 (104) 105 105 (102) 102 100 (110) 
1931 (111) 110 110 (104) 103 | 100 | (114) 
1932 (113) 112 112 (101) 104 99 | (115) 
1933 (113) 113 113 (96) 108 il 106 | (111) 
1934 (111) 111 111 (95) 106 | 106 (112) 
1935 (109) 109 109 (91) 111f i 96 (111) 
| 

1935: June 107 107 (90) 96 

Sept. | 108 108 (91) | 100) | 
108 108 (90) 96 
107 107 (89) * 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36. 

The upper part of the table gives the index numbers on their 
original base, often differing from country to country ; the lower part 
of the table gives the same index numbers recalculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. This change 
of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for each date by 
the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying 
the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give rise to some 
slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many of the 
indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, except 
when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest 
to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed 
in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; 
the groups represented in the general index and the articles 
included in each group ; the weights attached to the various articles 
and groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. . 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 511. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


STATISTICS 


Country 


Aus- 


Bel- 
gium 


Can- 
ada 


China 


‘Towns and 
localities 


‘lien- 
Shanghai 


base 
(= 100) 


1926 1926 


Composition 
of the index 


a-e a-d 


1913-1914 * 
1927 


1913-1914" 
1927 


April 
May 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


sueessses 
| sess sesuessse. 


~ 


| | 888888 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent;e = Mis- 


cellaneous. 


Period or date within the years and differing etl 
verage lor a pe of less than 


averages. 
one year. 


* The monthly indexes relate to 1 


2 towns. 


* Quarterly 
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Ger- | Argen-| Aus- | Bul- — Den- | wie 
Buenos Vien- San- | Pei- | 
| | so 60 | | bing 100 | Danzig 
i913- 1923- | Vil. 
1914 | ‘1997 | 1914 | 192) 1914 1926 | 1928 | 1927 | 1931 | 
a-e a-e a-e a-e | ae | a-e a-e | a-e | a-e a-e 
Original series; base differing from country to country 
100 * 100) * | * * * | * 100 
148 | 121 100 | 106 | 203 | 2814 98 | * | $00 | 107 114] 140 
1928 is2| 119 | 100 | 108 | 208 | 2875 | 99 | 107*| 102 | 103 | 110 | 113 | 141 
1929 154 | 121 103 | 111 | 220 | 2941 | 100 | 109 | 107 | 108 | 116 | 112 | 142 
1930 148 | 123 97 | 111 | 228 2690 | 99 | 109 | 110 | 122 | 119 | 106 | 135 
1931 136 | 105 87 | 106 | 204 | 2349 | 90 | 105 | 96 | 126 | 114| 100 | 124 
1932 121 94 83 | 108 | 184 | 2160 | 81 | 91 | 119 | 106| 100 | 113 
1933 118 100 80 | 105 | 182) 2006 | 78 | 140| 81 | 107, 92/ 104 | 110 
1934 121 94 s2 | 105 | 175 | 1873 | 79 | 80 | 106 90/ 108 | 108 
1935 123 | 100 83 | 105 176| 1750 | 79 | 140, 86 | 107 | 100| 111 | 120 
| 
1935: Sept. | 123 | 104 105 182 | 1751 | 80 | 141 | 84 | 105 | 98 | 111 | 128 
Oct. | 123 | 105 * 106 | 186 | 1699 | 81 | 141 | 86 | 104 * 131 
Nov. | 123 | 106 84*| 106 | 188 | 1711 | 81 | 93 | 109 | * 131 
Dec. | 123 | 110 * | 105 | 187| 1714 | 81 | 143 | 94 | 109 110 | 112 | 132 
1936: Jan. | 124 | 108 * 106 | 187 | 1709 | 80 | 141/ 95 | 111 | 141 | * 131 
Feb. | 124 | 106 84* | 105 | 188 | 1717 | 81 | 142; 95 | 112 414] * 131 
March} 124 | 108 104 | 185 | 1708 | 80 | 98 | 114 | 416! | 130 
April | 124 | 112 104 | 183 | 1699 | 80 | 147/ 98 | 112 112 | * 130 
May | 124 | 108 84*| 104 | 181 | 1656 | 80 | 151 | 103 | 111 | * 130 
June | 125 109 * 106 | 182 | 1659 | 80 | 152) 99 | 112 | 111 | 112 | 133 
July | 125 * 104 | 180| 1670 | 81 | —/ 103 | 112 | 111 | * 130 
Aug. | 125 — | 105 | 184| 1656 | 81 | —| 99 | 116) —| * 
Sept,| — —| — | —| 99} —| — 
Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 
| 
100 | | 96 | | | | 102 
1928 99 98 | 97 99*| 95 | 95 | 95 | 101 
1929 r 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | too | | 
1930 101 95 | 100 101 | 103 | 113 | 103 | 95 
1931 87 85 96 97 | 90 | 117 | 98 | 89! 
1932 78 81 | 97 105 | 86 '110 | 91 89 
1933 83 78 | 95 129 | 76 | 99 | 93 
1934 78 80 | 95 129 | 75 | 98 | 78 | 96 
1935 83 si | 95 79 129| 81 | 99 | 99 
1935 Sept. 86 * 95 80 | 130 | 79 | 98 | 85! 99 
Oct. 87 * 96 81/130 | so | 96 * 
Nov. 88 82? | 96 81 | 130 | 87 | 101 | 92] * 
Dec. 91 * 95 81 | 131! 88 | 101 | 95 | 100 | 
1936 : Jan. 81 89 * 95 80 | 130 | 90 | 103 | 96] * 
Feb. 81 87 s2*| 95 81 | 130 | 89 | 104) 99 | * 
March’ 81 89 * 94 so | 131 | 92 | 106 | 100 | 100 
81 92 94 so | 135 | 92 | 104 | 97] * 
81 89 g2? | 94 so | 139 | 96 | 103 | 98 | * 
81 91 * 95 so | 140 | 93 | 104 | 96 | 100 
81 * 94 s1| 96 | 10 | 96] * 
94 | —| —| —| — 
| 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


United Great 
Country |[Egypt States France _| Britian and 
BLS. 
Towns and | Tal- 51- 
localities | Cole linn |22-51| 474 | 24 45 
Original ||. 1913- 1923- 
base = 100 Vil. 1914 1913 | i995 | 1923 
Composition 
of the index 


a, c-e a-e | a-e | a-e 


1913-1914 * 100 100 
1927 1207 


1913-1914 * 


SSSeeees eeeeeess 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Composition of the indexes : a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

1 Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country tocountry. * Quarterly averages. 
* Revised series. * Half-yearly averages. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Except 
for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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Hun India 
gary 
“ Buda-| Bom-|Ahmed-| Ran- 
pest | bay | abad | goon 
XII. VII. | Will, 1926-1500, | 
| 1914 | 913} wie 1992 
| a-e a-d | a-d a-e | a-e | 
Original series; base differing from country to country 
| | 
100 | * | 100 100 | 100 | 100 
514 | * | 168 | 1790 | 111/154) 99° | * 
1928 152 | 176 | 112 | 99 | 101" /1233| 519 166 1868 | 117 | 147| 96 
1929 151 | 181 117) 99 100 |1225| 556 | * 164 | 1923 | 117/149, 97 * 
1930 148 | 186 104 | 96 | 977|1129| 582 | 100 | 158 | 1682 | 106 | 137| 87 
1931 138 | 194| 100 87] 87 |1039|] 569 | 97 | 148 | 1671 | 101/110) 75 100 
1932 132 | 186| 94| 78 | 78 |1025| 526] 91 | 144 | 1773 | 98|109| 76 | 98 | 
1933 125 | 180| 88, 76 | 75 |1001| 520 | 87 | 140 1904 91/103; 72 | 9% 
1934 127 | 184| 87| 79 | 983) 516 | 83! 141 1937 | 89| 97| 71 | 87 | 
1935 130 | 180, 88} 81 83] 994] 483] 78 | 143 | 1957 91/101} 71 | 90 
1935: Sept. | 130 | 179| 88 | * 83"|1010| * | 145 | 1955 | 93/103) 72 | 93 
Oct. | 133 | 177| 93 81*| g83t|1021}/ * | * 147 | 1984 | 93/104] 70 90 
Nov. | 132 | 178| 94/ * 83"|1020] 478% 784) 147 1990 | 105) 72 87 
Dec. | 132 | 177/ 94 * 847/1012|; * | 147 | 1996 | 93/103| 71 87 
1936: Jan. | 131 | 94 81%) 847| 992) * | | 147 | 2027 | 95| 102] 70 89 
Feb. | 132 | 176) 96 | * 84 | 997] 486? 146 | 2017 | 96/102, 70 89 
March| 132 176 | 96) * 83"| * | | 144 | 2018 | 96/100| 69 91 
April | 130 | 176; 97 81% * | | 144 | 2011 96 | 100; 69 94 | 
May | 130/ —! 97°) * 84"| 983| 497? 144 | 2003 | 96/100! 69 92 
June | 130; —| 99° * | 85 | 984) * | «| «1995 | 95/101) 71 | 90 
July | 99, —| 85 * | 146 | 1999 | 95'101| 71 
Aug. | 127, —  100/ * — {1000} — 147 | 2025 | 97|102) — 
Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 * | 
| | | | | 
|| «255 | 86 * 18 | * | 61 * 85 | 67| * * 
1927 101 | 104 | 90 | 102 | 102*| 99| 92 * | 102 93 95 | 103 | 102%! * 
} 1928 101 | 97 | 96 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 93 97 | 100 | 99 99 
1929 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 400 | 100, 100 100 100 | 100 100 nd 
1930 98 | 103 | 89 | 96 | 97*| 92) 105 | 100 | 88 91 | 92 90 * 
1931 91) 107) 86 | 87 | 87 | 85/102 97 | ~ 00 86 | 74 77 | 100 
1932 87 | 103 | 80| 79 | 78 | 84| 95 | 91 106 83 | 73 78 | 98 
1933 83 | 100 | 75 | 76 | 75 | 82] 94 | 87 114 77 | 69 74 91 
1934 84 | 102 | 74 | 79 | 80] 93 | 83 116 76 | 65 73 | 87 
1935 75 | 81] 83 | si| 87] 78 117 78 | 68 73 90 
1935:Sept.| 86| 99 | 75 * 84 | s2| * * 117 79 | 69 74 93 
Oct. 88} 80) 81%) 83| * * 119 79 | 70 72 90 
Nov. 87| 99/ 80] * s3t| 83} 119 79 | 70 74 87 
Dec. 87| 98/ * 83/ * | 120 80 | 69 73 87 
1936 : Jan. 87 | 98| * 121 81 | 69 72 | 89 
Fep. 87} 97) 82 | 83'| 81 | 87 | 121 81 | 69 72 | 89 
March} 87| 97| 82! * 83*} * 121 82 | 67 71 =| 
April 86 | 97] 83 | 81*! 81 | 120 82 | 67 71 94 
May s6| 83] * 847} 80: 89? 120 82 | 67 71 92 
June s6|/ —/| 85] * 85 | so| * 119 81 | 68 73 90 
July —/ 85} 85 | 81} * 120 85 | 68 73 
Aug. | 85| * —| — 121 82 | 69 — | 
f 
‘ 


STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


Nether- Lat- | Lithu- |Luxem-| Nor- 
Country | lands Japan ‘i 

Towns and | Java and To- 31 
localities Madura kyo 


iginal base Vil. 
= 1914 


(= 100) 


Composition 
of the index | ¢ ae 


; base differing from country to country 


1913-1914? 
1927 


S888 


| 


Series recalculated by the I. on the base 1929 = 100 * 


193 5: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


2248 


Composition of the indexes : a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 
* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 
Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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New | Pales- | Nether-| popy® 
| = tine lands 
“Wag Amster- 
| 3 dom Lima 
| 2920) 1919 | 1914 | 014 | 1930 | ake. | 1918 
Original series 
100 | 100 * | 100/100) * | 100 | 100 100 * 100 
158 | 175 | 94*| * | 189| * | 134] 776 | 186 | 100 | 77 95 | 194 
1928 148 | 174 | 92 | * | 184/ * | 130] gi 173. | 101 | 72 96 | 181 
1929 157 | 176 | 94 | * | 181] * | 127] 871 166 | 100 | 68 95 | 177 
1930 152 | 171 | 91 * | 155 | 100 | 113 | 886 161 | 98 | 60 91 169 
1931 102 | 161 | 82 | 160%) 136 | 91 | 106 | 793 153 | 91 | 54 86 | 158 
| 1932 76 | 157 | 78 | 164 | 137) 79 689 149 | 84 | 55 so | 151 
1933 62 | 151 | 75 | 168 | 146 | 76 686 147 | 80 | 54 79 | 148 
| 1934 61 153 | 71 | 174] 149 | 72 661 148 | 81 | 54 79 150 | 
| 1935 65 | 156 | — | 181 | 152] 73 648 151 | 84 | 53 | 77 152 
1935 ; Sept. 62 * — | 184 | 154 | 73 657 152 | 84 | 53 77 152 
Oct. 64 * — | 184 | 154) 81 662 153 | 85 | 54 * 153 
Nov. 65 | 162 | — | 183 | 155! 75 659 153 | 85 | 54 155 
Dec. 65 * — | 182 | 156 | 69 653 153 | 85 | 54 155 
1936 : Jan. 65 * — | 183 | 157 | 66 655 153 | 84 | 54 157 
Feb. 64 | 159 | — | 184] 159 68 | 651 153 | 84 | 53 | ™ | 158 
| March} 63 * — | 185 | 160) 69 | 642 154 | 84 54 158 
| April | 69 | * | — | 185 | 160) 71 | 638 | 155 | 85 | 53 158 
May 59 | 157 | — | 185 | 160| 72 644 155 | 85 | 54 159 
June 57 — | 185] 158 | 75 | 649 155 | 86 | 56 159 
July 57 * — | 186 | 158 | 75 649 154 | 86 | 59 160 
Aug. — | 159 | — | 186] 159| 75 | 657 155 | 87| — 161 
Sept.| — — | — | 656 | | = | 
| 
1913-19142 | 64 57 * | 61| 55| * | 42 60 | * 57 
1927 101 99 |100*| * | 104| * | 106 89 | 112 100 | 114 | 100 | 410 
1928 95 99 | 98 | * | 102| * | 102 93 104 | 100 | 107 | 101 | 103 
1929 100 | 100 | * | 100; * | 100 100 400 | «100 | 400 
1930 97 97 | 97 | * | 86| 00 | 89 | 402 97 | 89 | 96 | 96 
1931 65 92 | 87 | 98! 75| 91) 83 91 92 80 90 
1932 48 89 | 83 | 100| 75 | 79} 71 79 90 | 82 84 
1933 39 86 | 80 | 103| 80| 76/ 61 79 89 79 83 
1934 39 87 | 76 | 106| 82| 72/| 57 76 89 80 83 
1935 41 | — | 8&| 73 | 50 91 79 81 
49 — | 73 | 75 92 79 81 
41 — | 85| 81| 49! 76 92 79 
41 — | 111| 85| 75 | 49 76 | 79 
41 — |111| 69 | 49 75 92 | 80 81 
1936 41 — | 112!) 86| 66] 50 75 92 | 80 * 
| — | 112) 88| 68 | 50 75 92 
| 40 — | 113; 88| 69 50 74 93 79 78 
| 38 — | ss} 77| 73 | 93 | ° 
38 — | 113| 72 50 74 93 80 
| 36 — | 113| 87| 75 | 49 75 93 84 78 
36 — | 113| 75 50 75 93 88 
pa — | 75] 51 75 
| | — — | 75 — 
| 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


Po- | Portu- | Southern Ru- Switzer- | Czecho-| Union of ‘ 
Country | iand| gal | | mania slovakia) Yugoslavia | 

Towns and | War-| Whole Istan- Bel- | 3 (Croatia 

localities | saw | country s 20 49 % Prague bul ® grade | & Slavonia) 

Original i-ase VI. VII. VI. VII. I-VI. ) 
(= 100) | 1928) | 1914 | 1913 | | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 2994 | 1926) 

inden a-e | a,b,c | a,b,d| a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e | a,b,d,e| a-c, e a-e 

Original series ; base differing from country to country 

1913-1914 | * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 . 100 
1927 100 is 115 3811 171 160 747 ~ 131 97 bd } 
1928 100 a 118 4128 172 161 748 ad 131 93 1756* 
1929 102 | 2361 120 4244 170 161 763 1381 131 94 1817 
1930 94 | 2243 117 4206 165 158 746 1272 128 86 1674 
1931 86 | 1990 116 3004 159 150 713 1203 123 82 1539 
1932 78 | 1949 110 2512 157 138 700 1172 118 76 1391 
1933 71 | 1948 105 2319 154 131 692 1047 115 75 1202 
1934 67 | 1968 104 2235 155 129 685 1031 116 71 1108 
1935 64 | 1982 104 2567 156 128 696 957 116 70 1097 | 

1935 : Sept. 66 | 2005 103 2546 157 129 704 934 115 68 1078 

ct. 66 | 2014 103 2601 ” 129 702 955 115 70 1088 
Nov 65 | 1951 103 2667 e 130 700 980 115 72 1107 
Dec. 61 | 1992 103 2818 158 130 703 997 115 73 1162 

1936 : Jan. 60 | 1972 104 2954 ° 130 707 979 116 71 1151 

Feb 60 | 1962 104 2 e 130 708 983 116 71 1107 
March, 60 | 1952 104 2981 158 130 707 980 116 70 1105 
April 61 | 1936 104 ° 130 707 971 116 70 1101 
May 61 | 2012 103 — ° 130 709 949 116 70 1075 
June 61 | 2037 _ _ 158 130 710 950 116 68 1078 
July 61 | 2063 _ —_ ° 130 706 953 116 68 1085 
Aug. 61 bad 130 706 946 115 1093 
Sept.| 61 | — 130 703 | = 
Series recalculated by the I.L.0. on the base: 1929 = 100° 

1913-1914" e 4 59 62 13 7 76 be 6 
1927 98 od 95 90 101 99 1 e 100 103 bd 
1928 99 ° 98 97 101 100 101 bad 100 99 97° 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 93 95 97 99 97 98 98 92 98 92 92 
1931 85 84 96 | 100 | 94 93 93 87 94 87 85 
1932 77 83 92 84 86 92 85 90 81 77 
1933 70 83 88 77 91 81 91 76 88 79 66 
1934 66 83 87 74 91 80 90 75 89 75 61 
1935 63 84 86 85 92 80 91 69 88 74 60 

1935: Sept. 65 85 86 85 92 80 92 68 88 73 59 

Oct. 65 85 86 87 bd 80 92 69 88 74 
Nov 64 83 86 89 ba 81 92 71 88 76 61 
Dec, 60 84 86 94 93 81 92 72 88 78 64 
1936: Jan. 59 84 86 98 bd 81 93 71 88 76 63 
Feb. 59 83 87 99 00 81 93 71 88 76 61 
March' 59 83 86 99 93 81 93 71 88 75 61 
April 60 82 86 100° nd 81 93 70 89 75 61 
May 60 85 86 =e os 81 93 69 89 75 59 
June 60 86 - = 93 81 93 69 89 73 59 
July 60 87 _ —_— 7 81 93 69 88 72 60 
Aug. 60 81 93 69 88 60 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

1 Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Average 
calculated for a period of less than one year. * Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on 
the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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International Labour Office. Jlours of Work on Board Ship and Manning 
International Labour Conference. Twenty-first (Maritime) Session. Geneva, 
October 1936. Item I (A and B) on the Agenda. Report I (A and B). Geneva, 
1936. 179 pp. 4s. ; $1. 

The International Labour Office has just published a Blue Report on hours of 
work on board ship and manning, which is the first question on the agenda of the 
Twenty-first (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference to be 
held in Geneva in October 1936. The regulation of hours of work on board ship 
was the subject of a first discussion at the Thirteenth (Maritime) Session of the 
Conference in 1929. The failure of the seamen and the shipowners,to reach an agree- 
ment in the Joint Maritime Commission precluded the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office from bringing the question before the Conference 
for second discussion. In March 1935, however, an agreement was reached in the 
Joint Maritime Commission regarding the inclusion on the agenda of the question 
of hours of work combined with that of manning, and it is in this form that the 
Governing Body decided a month later to place the question on the agenda of the 
Twenty-first Session of the Conference. In order to facilitate the examination of 
the question thus broadened, 2 Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting of the 
principal. maritime countries was convened by the Office and held in Geneva from 
25 November to 6 December 1935. This meeting drew up a list of twenty-two 
points, which the Office submitted to the Governments with the report of the 
meeting. The report now issued reproduces the list of points submitted to Govern- 
ments, the observations received from twenty Governments, an analysis of these 
observations and the conclusions drawn from them, and the texts of a proposed 
Draft Convention and a draft Recommendation concerning hours of work on board 
ship and manning. 


—— Holidays with vay jor Seamen, International Labour Conference. Twenty- 
first (Maritime) Session. Geneva, October 1936. Fifth Item on the Agenda. Report 
V. Geneva, 1936. 69 pp. 1s. 6d. ; 40 cents. 

The question of holidays with pay for seamen was placed on the agenda of the 
Twenty-first (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference in virtue 
of a decision taken by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office at its 
meeting on 23 January 1934. Being thus, like the question of manning in conjunc- 
tion with hours of work on board ship, a new question added to the agenda since the 
Thirteenth (Maritime) Session of the Conference in 1929, its preparation for sub- 
mission to the present Conference has followed the same lines as the other question 
and it comes before the Conference in the same conditions. 

The present report contains the list of points submitted to Governments, the 
observations received from twenty Governments, an analysis of these observations 
and the conclusions drawn from them, and the texts of a proposed Draft Convention 
and a draft Recommendation concerning annual holidays with pay for seamen. 


International Industrial Relations Institute. Ten Years 1.R.1. 1925-1935. The 
Hague. 22 pp. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 30 June 1933. Census Bulletin No. 25. 
Population and Occupied Dwellings in Localities. Canberra, 1936. 91 pp. 


Employment. Report on Investigations Abroad. Dated 14 November 1936. By 
Sir Frederick Stewart, M.P. Canberra, 1936. 27 pp. Is. 4d. 

A short account by Sir Frederick Stewart, former Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary for Employment of the Commonwealth of Australia, of his enquiries into 
matters of industrial interest in Great Britain, various countries of Europe, Canada 
and the United States, with special reference to the question of unemployment. 


BRAZIL 
Districto federal. Departamento de educagao. Educagao publica, sua organizacao 
e administragao. By Anisio S. Terxerra. Rio de Janeiro, 1935. 295 pp. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Unemployment and Relief in Canada. Issued as a 
Supplement to the Labour Gazette, April 1936. Ottawa, 1936. 31 pp. 

This supplement deals with the Dominion Government’s programme respecting 
re-employment, unemployment, and relief, and includes statistics. It also sum- 
marises the speech of the Minister of Labour in the House of Commons on the 
Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, and a statement of the Prime Minister 
on the functions of the National Employment Commission. 


In the Matter of the Public Enquiries Act, ‘Chap. 99, R.S.C., 1927, and In the 
Matter of the Commission on Relief Camps, British Columbia, Report. Ottawa 
1935. 16 pp. 

Report of the Commission appointed to investigate conditions with respect 
to the administration and management of the relief camps established by the 
Department of National Defence in the province of British Columbia. 


CHILE 
Direccién general de Estadistica. X censo de la poblacién efectuado el 27 de 
noviembre de 1930. Volumen III, Ocupaciones. 1935. 171 pp. $30. 


CHINA 
Ministére de l'industrie. Bureau central de l’inspection du travail. Rapport 
annuel sur Vinspection du travail en Chine, 1934. Nankin. 


FRANCE 

Conseil national économique. La politique agricole de la France. Conclusions 
adoptées par le Conseil national économique dans sa sesSion du 5 juillet 1935 et 
rapport présenté par M. P. Devinart, inspecteur général de Penseignement tech- 
nique, assisté de M. GARNIER, ingénieur agricole approuvé par le Conseil national 
économique. Paris, 1935. 56 pp. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le gouvernement frangais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations, conformément a Uarticle 22 du Pacte, sur Vadministration sous mandat 
du territoire du Cameroun pour Vannée 1934. Paris, 1935. 240 pp. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le gouvernement francais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations, conformément a Varticle 22 du Pacte sur Vadministration sous mandat 
du territoire du Togo pour année 1934. Paris, 1935. 175 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Building Research Board. 
The Equivalent Temperature of a Room and its Measurement. By A. F. Durron, 
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M.A., D.I.C. Technical Paper No. 13. London, H.M, Stationery Office, 1936. 
v + 10 pp., illustr. 6d. 

Detailed description of the eupatheoscope, an instrument designed to measure 
the effect, on the comfort of a room, of the temperature and movement of the air, 
and the heat the body receives by radiation. 


t of Overseas Trade. (a) Economic Conditions in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, April 1936. By Stanley C. Irvine, C.M.G. x + 84 pp. 1s. 6d. (b) Report on 
Economic and Commercial Conditions in Chile, May, 1936. By John Mircueson. 
v1 + 79 pp. 1s. 6d. (c) Report on Economic Conditions in the Dominican Republic, 
by A. S. Paterson, And in the Republic of Hayti, by F. M. Suernern, M.B.E., 
February 1936. x1 + 62 pp. 1s. 3d. (d) Economic Conditions in Estonia. December, 
1935. By W. H. GaLurenne, C.B E. vit + 31 pp. 9d. (e) Economic Conditions in 
Finland. By Keith Jorson, MB.E. x1 + 68 pp. 1s. 3d. (f) Economic Conditions 
in Germany to March 1936. By E. C. DoNALDSON Raw.ins, C.M.G., C.B.E. x + 
285 pp. 5s. (g) Economic Conditions in Lithuania. November 1935. By T. H. 
Preston, O.B.E. vii + 38 pp. 9d. (h) Economic Conditions in Mexico, March 1936. 
By Joseph Pyke. xu + 44 pp. Is. (i) Report on Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in the Netherlands (Dated March, 1936). By R. V. LamineG, C.B.E. vit1+- 70 
pp. 1s. 3d. (j) Economic Conditions in the Netherlands East Indies 1932-1935. By 
L. B. S. Larkins. Annex On Trade Conditions in the East Coast of Sumatra, By 
H. Bruce HENDERSON. xv + 122 pp. 2s. (k) Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in the Republic of Panama and the Panama Canal Zone, by C. F. W. 
ANDREWS. Andin the Republic of Costa Rica, by F. N. Cox, M.B.E. 1x + 44 pp. Is. 
(1) Economic Conditions in Poland, March 1936. By C. B. Jerram. xu + 42 pp. 
Is. (m) Economic Conditions in the Republic El Salvador, October 1935. By A. J. 
HILL. v + 21 pp. 6d. (n) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Roumania, March, 1936. By Alexander Apams, C.B.E. rx + 62 pp. 1s. 3d. (0) 
Economic Conditions in Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
October 1935. By J. W. Bricpen. vii + 74 pp. Is. 3d. (p) Economic Conditions 
in Switzerland, March 1936. By H. L. Sercue.. vi + 64 pp. 1s. 3d. (q) Economic 
Conditions in the Union of South Africa. October, 1935. By A. W. H. HAvu. vu + 
77 pp. 1s. 3d. London, H.M, Stationery Office, 1936. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research Board. Sickness Absence 
and Labour Wastage. Part I. By M. Smrru and M. A. Lereer. With the co-opera- 
tion of M. Cutprn. Part II. By Major GrEENwoop and M. Smrru. Report No. 75. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. v + 62 pp. Is. 3d. 


The first part of this report deals with the measurement and incidence of sickness 
absence in clerical work and light occupations, and examines some particular 
connected problems. The second part deals with labour wastage from any cause, 
its measurement and interpretation, and describes the different elements that 
condition this factor, which is so important from the economic standpoint. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Scottish Office. Meport on Agricultural 
Marketing Schemes. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 100 pp. Is. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. Draft Unemployment Assistance Regulations, 1936. Memo- 
randum by the Minister of Labour. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 12 pp. 2d. 

A brief summary of the principal proposals contained in the draft Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Regulations, 1936, followed by explanatory paragraphs concerning 
the new scale rates, the allowances to be made in respect of rent and earnings, 
the arrangements for the transition from the old to the new Regulations, and the 
co-operation of the Local Advisory Committees. 


SCOTLAND 

Report of the Committee on Farm Workers in Scotland, 1936. Cmd. No. 5217. 
51 pp. 9d. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 
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INDIA 
PUNJAB 


Board of Economic Inquiry. Family Budgets, 1933-34, of Six Tenant Cultivators 
in the Lyallpur District. Being the Second Year’s Accounts of some Cultivators on 
the Risalewala Farm near Lyallpur. By Kartar S1neu, B.Sc. (Agri.), N.D.D., L.Ag., 
and Ajaib Srneu, B.Sc. (Agri.). Lahore, 1935. 1 + 43 pp. 


ITALY 

Istituto nazionale di economia agraria. Inchiesta sulla piccola proprieta colti- 
vatrice formatasi nel dopoguerra. XI. Puglie, by Prof. Vincenzo Riccwiont. Studi e 
Monografie, N. 12. Rome, 1935. 115 pp. 


Monografie di famiglie agricole. VIII. Contadini della pianura Campana’ 
Studi e Monografie, N. 14. Rome, 1935. 85 pp. 


—— Monografie di famiglie agricole. IX. Contadini siciliani, 24 serie. Studi 
e Monografie, N. 14. Rome, 1935. 177 pp., illustr. 


Istituto nazionale fascista della previdenza sociale. Work of the National Fascist 
Institute of Social Insurance. Rome, 1935. 31 pp., illustr. 


Ministero dell’agricoltura e delle foreste. La legge sulla bonifica integrale nel 
quinto anno di applicazione. By A. SerPiert. Rome, 1935. vu + 463 pp. 

Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri. Commissariato per le migrazioni e la 
colonizzazione interna. Le migrazioni interne in Italia nell’ anno 1934. Rome, 1935. 
CXLVI +- 318 pp. 


Departamento agrario. La intervencién del campesinaje en la resolucién del 
problema agrario. Folleto Num. 4. Mexico, 1935. 63 pp. 


—— La intervencién del campesinaje en la resolucién del problema agrario. 
Apéndice estadistico, Folleto Nim. 6. Mexico, 1935. 


SWEDEN 

Delegationen fér det internationella socialpolitiska samarbetet. Nationernas 
férbund, Internationella arbetsorganisationen, X. Arbetskonferensens nittonde 
sammanirdde, m.m. (1935). Stockholm, Norstedt, 1936. 74 pp. 

The tenth volume of the series of reports on the International Labour Organi- 
sation, published by the Swedish Delegation for International Collaboration in 
Social Questions, in accordance with the plan approved by the Minister of Social 
Affairs (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, September 1928, 
page 468). The report contains, in addition to a full account of the Sessions of the 
Conference and of the Governing Body held during 1935, a review of the work 
of the various commissions and committees, the publications of the Office, and the 
questions dealt with by the League of Nations which are of interest to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, as well as the measures taken in Sweden in connec- 
tion with the activities of the Organisation, and a Swedish translation of the Draft 
Conventions, Recommendation, and Resolutions adopted by the Nineteenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Committee on Youth Problems. 
Youth. . . How Communities Can Help. Bulietin 1936, No. 18-I. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 77 pp. 10 cents. 

An analysis of the problems of youth in the United States, with a description 
of the activities undertaken in various communities with a view to assisting 
localities and agencies to develop the best possible programme. 
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— —— Leisure for Living. By Katherine Grover. Bulletin 1936, 
No. 18-II. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 132 pp. 15 cents. 


Contains the results of enquiries carried out by the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems set up in June 1934, The first chapter summarises the general aspects of the 
problem of the utilisation of leisure by young persons : trends in recreation, orga- 
nisation, leadership, and training of leaders. The second gives a picture of new 
recreational developments, describing the activities of the Community Organisation 
for Leisure, the recreation programme of the National Youth Administration, 
the National Park Service, and the youth hostel movement. The third chapter, 
which is particularly interesting, contains descriptions of the organisation of co- 
ordinating services in certain districts. Then comes a chapter on recreation adapted 
to special needs : rural recreation and programmes for Negroes. The fifth chapter 
contains data on specific activities: music, drama, arts and crafts, dancing, clubs, 
camping, hiking, etc. A bibliography and a list of recreational activities arranged 
by kind and place are given at the end of the volume. 


—— —— —— Youth... Finding Jobs. By D. L. Hartey. Bulletin 1936, 
No. 18-V. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 59 pp. 10 cents. 


This bulletin is one of a series of seven prepared by the Committee on Youth 
Problems. It describes the various programmes undertaken in different localities 
to find or to create employment opportunities for young people between the ages 
of 16 and 24. 


Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. Indentured Apprenticeship. A 
Discussion of the Procedure for placing Apprentices under Agreements. Bulletin 
No. III. Washington, 1936. 45 pp. (mimeographed). 

Since the invalidation of the N.R.A. codes, organised apprenticeship in the 
United States has been in the hands of State Advisory Trade Committees represent- 
ing the employers, the workers, and the State. These Committees devise and put 
into execution apprenticeship plans, suited to their trades and to local conditions, 
and are expected to make general regulations on apprenticeship matters. The central 
body is the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship Training, deriving its powers 
from two Executive Orders, which acts as an agency for co-ordinating plans and 
securing such uniformity as may seem desirable. It is in this capacity that the 
Federal Committee has issued the present bulletin, which brings together the ex- 
periences of those who have been conducting State plans ; it is thought that these 
experiences will help State Committees to devise programmes suited to their par- 
ticular needs, and will bring home to employers, to workers, and to the apprentices 
themselves the advantages of systematic apprenticeship. 


Resettlement Administration. Interim Report. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1936. m1 + 34 pp., illustr., charts. 

A partial summary of the activities of the Resettlement Administration to the 
middle of April 1936, containing reports by the heads of the chief operating 
divisions. 


NEW YORK 

Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. The Public Employment 
Services in the State of New York. Their Organisation, Operation and Relationship 
to Relief Administration. Albany, 1935. 141 pp. 

A complete survey of the New York State Public Employment Service, with 
recommendations concerning organisation, administration, financing, personnel, 
and the relation of the State and national employment services to the public 
welfare departments. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aimi, Alcide. Dalla scomparsa del salariato alla corporazione. Mantua, Paladino, 
1935. 233 pp., illustr. 
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James S. The Negro Question in the United States. New York Inter- 
national Publishers, 1936. 224 pp. 

An interpretation of the Negro question in the United States of America in 
terms of Marxian economics. The author endeavours to prove that there is a con- 
tinuous area in the Southern States in which the Negroes form the majority of the 
population ; that this majority was constituted in the days of slavery, and has 
persisted owing to the continuance of the plantation system *‘ based on forms of 
labour which are survivals of chattel slavery ”’ (i.e. share-cropping, share-tenancy, 
etc.) and reinforced both by usurious credit systems and the measures taken by the 
Hoover and Roosevelt administrations to deal with the agricultural crisis ; and that 
the only solution of the Negro question lies in the conquest of equal rights for the 
Negro people and the abolition of plantation economy by an agrarian revolution 
in the Southern States. 


Amaral, Luis. O cooperativismo ao alcance de todos. Porto Alegre, Edigio da 
Livraria do Globo, 1935. 207 pp. 


American Association of Social Workers. This Business of Relief. Proceedings 
of the Delegate Conference, American Association of Social Workers, Washington, 
D.C., 14-16 February 1936. New York, 179 pp. 

The papers reproduced in this volume represent an attempt to put to use the 
accumulated knowledge derived from professional education and experience in 
social work. Following a summary and review of recent events and circumstances, 
a suggested outline of a Federal assistance programme is set forth. The volume also 
contains statistics relating to the relief situation in the United States. 


Angelini, Franco. JI lavoro nell’azienda agricola corporativa, Relazione al Consi- 
glio nazionale della C. F. L. A., Bologna, 13 maggio 1935. Rome, 1935. 50 pp. 


Archambault, The Rev. F. Le syndicalisme catholique au Canada, En appendice : 
Quinze années de syndicalisme catholique. L’école sociale populaire, No. 267. Mont- 
real, 1936. 31 pp. 15 sous. 


Argenton, Roger-Robert. Les doctrines agraires du marxisme. Thése pour le 
doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Saint-Brieuc, Imprimerie moderne, 


1934, 216 pp. 


Associated Countrywomen of the World. Food in the Country Home, 1936. 
What the Country Women of the World are Doing, Vol. V. London. 254 pp. 
3s. Gd. or $1. 

Contains an introduction and brief popular articles on the social importance 
of diet, the produce of various parts of the world, the use of local food supplies, and 
the variety of local dietary lore. These give a setting of social significance to in- 
structions for food preparation which have been gleaned from all parts of the world 
in the hope of encouraging greater variety in rural diet and enterprise in the use 
of local products. 


Bab, Dr. Herbert J. G. Ist das Sparen Krisenursache ? Die Konjunktur- Theorie 
von W. T. Forster und W. Catchings. Vienna, Oskar Andreas, 1936. 42 pp. 3 sch. ; 
$0.70. 

A critical analysis of the theory of under-consumption put forward by Messrs. 
Foster and Catchings. After a brief summary of these authors’ theories as expounded 
in their different works—Money, Profit, Business without Buyer, Progress and 
Plenty, and The Road to Plenty—and the theory developed by Mr. P. W. Martin 
in his two books The Flaw in the Price System and The Problem of Maintaining 
Purchasing Power, Dr. Bab reviews the argument brought against the thesis of 
Foster and Catchings by certain authors (R. W. Souter, Frederick L. Olmsted, 
C. F. Bickerdike, Viktor V. Novogilov, Alvin H. Hansen, F. H, Hayek, and J. M. 
Keynes). These criticisms, which are differently appraised by Dr. Bab, do not, 
in his opinion, touch the central point of the theory of Foster and Catchings, which 
he condemns as being based on a supposed but false analogy between an individual 
undertaking and a national economy. He also criticises Foster and Catchings 
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for assuming, without plausible reason, a sudden increase in savings, and for not 
taking sufficiently into account either the relation between the amount saved and the 
amount spent in a national economy, or the relation between investments for the 
production of consumers’ goods and investments for the production of producers’ 


goods. 


Baker, Helen. Personnel Programmes in Department Stores. Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University. Princeton, 1935. 85 pp. $1.50. 

This report is based upon an intensive analysis of personnel experience in fifty 
representative American department stores. The results of the enquiry are estimated 
not only in terms of department store practice alone, but also in relation to criteria 
established throughout the whole field of industrial relations practice. For many 
years, progressive department stores have been actively engaged in improving the 
techniques of employment training and personnel administration. The importance 
of labour services in both sales and costs necessitated sustained attention to the 
efficiency of the individual employee. But it is only recently that department 
stores have recognised the need for definite policies in the field of group relations. 


Baravelli, G. C. La bonification intégrale en Italie. Rome, Novissima, 1935, 
43 pp., illustr. 6 frs. 


Baudhuin, Fernand, and Leener, Georges de. Exposés sur la semaine de 40 heures. 
Editions du Comité central industriel de Belgique. Brussels, 1936. 32 pp. 

After examining the possible effects of the introduction of the 40-hour week 
in Belgium on industrial production, the workers, and the national economy in 
general, the authors reach the conclusion that this measure, as generally conceived, 
should be rejected. ‘* It would run counter to the ends aimed at, would cause a 
relapse into further economic depression and a recrudescence of unemployment, and 
constitute a direct menace to the stability of the Belgian franc.”’ 


Beard, William. Create the Wealth. New York, W. Norton, 1936. 314 pp., 
illustr. 

After considering the obstacles to the efficient functioning of the economic 
system in the United States of America which arise by virtue of the interplay 
between technological factors and the organisation of business for profit, the author 
proposes an experimental programme of wealth creation which he believes to be 
capable of maintaining prosperity at a constant high level. The essentials of the 
experimental programme are described as follows : ‘‘ To private enterprise, operating 
within the framework of the profit motive, would be assigned the task of caring for 
that portion of the population possessing ample buying power. Operating simul- 
taneously with private business would be an extensive public system through which 
the unemployed might supply themselves with the necessities of life, necessities 
that they cannot pay for in cash.’’ In aiming at a reorganisation of economic 
forces which would develop the full productive powers of modern technology, the 
author is at great pains not to call for measures which might “ disrupt society 
by instituting drastic overnight changes throughout the entire economic structure.”’ 


Borsi, Umberto. Elementi di legislazione sociale del lavoro. Manuali dell’ordina- 
mento corporativo. Collana a cura della Scuola di Perfezionamento nelle Discipline 
Corporative di Bologna. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1936. 310 pp. 

In the first part of this work, after some general indications, the author analyses 
the sources of labour law and social assistance, including international labour law, 
and considers the organs for the preparation and administration of labour legislation, 
with special reference to international organs. The second part, which concerns 
labour protection, comprises two chapters dealing respectively with the limitation 
of work (employment of women and children, hours of work, the weekly rest day, 
holidays with pay, and compulsory labour) and with the prevention of accidents, 
industrial hygiene, and placing of the unemployed. In the third part, the author 
describes the Italian system of social insurance. 


Brookings Institution. (a) Wheat and the A.A.A. By Joseph S. Davis. (b) To- 
bacco under the A.A.A. By Harold B. Rowe. (c) The Dairy Industry and the A.A.A, 
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By John D. Buack. (d) Live Stock under the A.A.A. By D. A. FitzGERALD. (e) 
Marketing Agreements under the A.A.A. By Edwin G. Nourse. (f) Cotton and the 
A.A.A. By Henry I. Ricnwarps. Washington, 1935 and 1936. 


In June 1933 the Brookings Institution announced its intention of making a 
study of the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act as “ a vast experiment 
in the social control or direction of a major industry’’. The study was to be “on 
a basis as nearly scientific as it could be made ’’. The United States’ Secretary of 
Agriculture and his associates did their utmost to facilitate the investigations of the 
Institution, which were carried out under the direction of its Director, in association 
with Professor John D. Buack and Dr. Joseph S. Davis. The working force for the 
investigations was divided into two parts : “ first, a staff of 11 specialists, together 
with the necessary clerical, statistical and stenographic assistants, working in 
Washington ; and, second, a group of approximately 25 ‘resident observers’ ”’ 
in the country. It was hoped in this way to arrive at “‘ an interpretative study of 
the operation of the Act, . . . its underlying philosophy, the measures undertaken 
to accomplish its several objectives, the success attained by these efforts, together 
with apparent reasons for success and failure, the redirection of effort or redefining 
of objectives which took place during the course of the experiment, and appraisal 
of the results attained.” 

These studies have been published in the above six volumes, in the order listed, 
appearing between April 1935 and March 1936, and averaging rather more than 
400 pages per volume. They deal with the major commodities and major measures 
covered by the operations of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Although 
there are individual differences between the six volumes, all follow a more or less 
standardised method. The conditions of the industry concerned at the passing of 
the Act are examined, an account being generally given of the recent history of 
the industry ; the objectives aimed at in the Agricultural Adjustment Act are 
analysed ; the procedures adopted to attain these objectives, including administra- 
tive measures, and the difficulties confronting them, are detailed ; an estimate is 
then made of what has actually been achieved, and a conclusion is offered as to the 
practicability and desirability of continuing this form of State intervention in 
agriculture. The works give a painstaking chronological record, generally for about 
two years in the life of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, with an account of the 
background of the special branch of agriculture concerned ; for these two reasons 
they are indispensable to the study of the Act. Information concerning the effects of 
the experiment on the various human factors—the different categories of farmers, 
the tenants, and the workers—was apparently not available ; and the studies, 
written as they were more or less contemporaneously with the development of the 
Act, do not offer any analytical and comprehensive account of the value and prin- 
ciples of this experiment in State intervention. A seventh volume is promised 
which will no doubt sum up the effects of the application of the Act as a whole. 


Brown, Ine Corinne. The Story of the American Negro. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1936. x1 + 208 pp. 

An admirable summary of the history of the American Negro from the beginning 
of the slave system to the present day. The author explains her purpose as being 
to tell “ a simple, chronological story of the Negro as the chief figure in one of the 
most dramatic migrations and adjustments made by any people in human history. 
The twelve million American Negroes of to-day are not Africans ; they are a new 
people who, in custom and temperament and even in physical features, have been 
modified and changed by their life in the New World. They, in turn, in no small 
measure have moulded and influenced the total life and history of the American 
people of which they are a part.” 


Budapester Handels- und Gewerbekammer. Ungarns Handel und Industrie im 
Jahre 1935. Budapest, 1936. 241 pp. 


Butler, H. Den dkonomiske og sociale utvikling i 1935. Saertrykk av Socialt 
Arbeid, Nr. 6, 1936. Oslo, 1936. 67 pp. 

Abridged Norwegian translation of the Report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the Twentieth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, published by the Norwegian Association for Social Reform. 
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Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Canadian Papers, Yosemite Confer- 
ence, 1936. Prepared for the Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
held at Yosemite, California, 15-29 August 1936. Canadian Papers, Vol. I, Nos. 1 
to 4. 74 pp. (typescript). 

This volume contains papers on the economic effects on Canada of the recent 
monetary policy of the United States, the effect of the Ottawa agreements on 
Canadian trade, the international machinery for the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific area, and Canada and the changing balance of power in the Pacific. 


Cassez, E.,and others. L’économie dirigée et agriculture. Conférences organisées 
par l'Institut national agronomique et l’Association amicale de ses anciens éléves. 
Paris, 1935. 305 pp. 20 frs. : 


Cattedra Ambulante di Agricoltura della provincia di Cremona. Elementi economici 
sul disagio agricolo Cremonese 1934-X11I. Cremona, Tipografia Coop. La Corpora- 
zione. 68 pp., charts, tables. 


Chautemps, Paul. La nowvelle politique agricole britannique. These pour le 
doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Jouve, 1935. 168 pp. 


Cholat J. La crise et le prolétariat. Paris, Editions Librairie du Travail. 64 pp. 
2 frs. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori dell’Agricoltura. Disciplina della pro- 
duzione in agricoltura. Rome, 1935. 78 pp. 


—— II* lavoro”? nella coltura della vite in Italia. Rome, 1934, 35 pp. 
—— Il“ lavoro”’ nella floro-orto-frutticoltura, Rome, 1934, 22 pp. 


Relazioni e proposte su argomenti relativi alla Corporazione dei prodotti 
tessili e deliberazioni relative. Rome. 46 pp. 


Confederazione Nazionale Sindacati Fascisti dell’Agricoltura. Unione Provin- 
ciale di Mantova. I Patti Mantovani di conduzione collettiva e gli spacci aziendali, 
Mantua, 48 pp. 


Cordelier, Suzanne F. Femmes au travail. Etude pratique sur dix-sept carriéres 
féminines. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1935. xvi + 232 pp. 12 frs. 

The object of this study is to enable girls looking for a career to start with 
full knowledge of the avenues offering an interesting future and success to 
women in view of their special aptitudes. It attains indirectly another end, that of 
informing the reader in a vivid way of the existing conditions in trades often little 
known to the general public. The seventeen careers for women analysed in this 
study are divided into three groups : (1) social work (hospital nurses, district nurses, 
general welfare workers, women assistants in children’s courts, women factory 
superintendents, social superintendents) ; (2) secretarial work (secretaries in com- 
mercial or industrial undertakings, secretaries to lawyers, doctors, writers, or 
managers, stenotypist verbatim reporters); (3) miscellaneous careers (photo- 
grapher’s assistant, librarian, chemist’s assistant, engineer, teacher of shorthand). 


Coyle, David Cushman. Brass Tacks. Washington, National Home Library 
Foundation, 1935. vir + 150 pp. 

An arresting discussion of the factors that brought about the depression in the 
United States, an analysis of the steps taken to meet the situation, and proposals 
for future planning. The author stresses the importance of a public works pro- 
gramme ; he considers that “ it would have to consist of non-self-liquidating Federal 
expenditures or grants to local authorities, and it would have to be paid for mainly 
by Federal income taxation.’’ He advocates unemployment insurance as a form of 
business stability, holding that “ if unemployment insurance, corporate undivided 
surplus and the Federal spending programme were all to be managed on the same 
basis, hoarding funds in good times and releasing them in hard times, then the effect 
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would no doubt be to counteract the business cycle.’ Although favouring free 
trade as an ultimate goal, he considers that at the present time the United States 
should try “ for as much self-sufficiency as we can get, confining our foreign trade 
mainly to essential raw materials, tourist travel, and luxuries. If we can get our 
own internal trade in order, it will be an achievement for this generation.” 


Culver, Dorothy C. Methodology of Social Science Research. A Bibliography. 
Publications of the Bureau of Public Administration, University of California. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1936. x + 159 pp. 

Annotated bibliography of selected material published in English since 1920, 
excluding the fields of psychology and education, and limited to studies, rather 
than examples, of methods used in research in the social sciences, The material 
is arranged in the order of the steps of a research problem, and a subject index is 
included. 


Current Problems of Public Policy. A Collection of Materials. Edited by Charles 
A. Bearp. With the collaboration of George H. E. Smirxa. Prepared under the 
direction of the American Political Science Association Committee on Materials for 
Instruction in Current Problems. New York, Macmillan, 1936. vii + 527 pp. $3. 


The documents assembled in this volume relate to many of the most pressing 
problems in public policy which to-day confront the United States of America, 
They include, for instance, the programmes of the American Federation of Labour, 
the National Union for Social Justice, and the Share Our Wealth Society. These 
programmes touch upon the issues of governmental control of electricity rates, 
transport undertakings, and public utility holding companies, and illuminate the 
background of the Social Security Act, the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the deficit financing operations of the Federal 
Government. Intended for use in college classes, the book is an excellent example 
of the case method approach to analysis of the social order and of the economic 


system. 


Defourny, M., and others. Le corporatisme. Rapports des journées d'études au 
Collége philosophique de la Sarte. Brussels, Edition universelle (53, rue Royale). 
144 pp. 15 frs. 


Die gewerbliche Sozialversicherung. Durch eine einfiihrende Einleitung, die 
Materialien und erliuternde Bemerkungen kommentierte Ausgabe, nach dem Stande 
vom 15. Marz 1936. Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. Friedrich Pernirza und Dr. Artur 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Robert KeErBER. Handausgabe 6ésterreichischer 
Gesetze und Verordnungen, Nr. 256. Vienna, Verlag der Osterreichischen Staats- 
druckerei, 1936. xxxiv + 1204 pp. 

Commentary on and annotated edition of the Austrian Act of 1935 on 
social insurance of industrial and commercial workers, reforming and unifying 
the different system of social insurance applicable to wage earners and salaried 
employees (sickness, maternity, accident, invalidity, widows and orphans, and 
unemployment insurance). To present clearly and comment with precision upon 
a codifying measure of this scope is an arduous task demanding thorough mastery 
of the subject. With the assistance of competent collaborators, Dr. Robert 
Kerber, former Minister and Director of Social Insurance in the Austrian Federal 
Ministry of Social Administration, has made a complete success of it, and provided 
a sure and authoritative guide to the Austrian social insurance system. In addition 
to an introductory memorandum describing the development of social insurance 
in Austria, the volume contains the texts of the Act of 1935 and the regulations 
relating to its application, the provisions governing the employment conditions of the 
staff of insurance institutions, the arrangements concerning the voluntary labour 
service, and the international treaties concluded by Austria concerning social 
insurance. These texts are accompanied by explanatory notes defining their scope 
and showing their interrelation. Legal formulae, difficult to understand by reason 
of the technical nature of the matter, are immediately made clear thanks to the 
methods employed by Dr. Kerber and his collaborators (indication of the official 
documents expounding the genesis of the formula, critical commentary on the 
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part assigned to it, the demonstration of its actual use, either by numerical examples 
or by quotation of administrative and court decisions). Conceived primarily for 

ical use, this volume is at the same time an excellent instrument for the 
study of the Act. 


Duporeq, Jean. Les ceuvres sociales dans la métallurgie frangaise. Préface by 
J. Lescure. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1936. vir 
+ 289 pp. 

The author introduces his subject by a brief examination of the social problem, 
pointing out the part that employers can and should play, through individual as 
well as through collective action, to improve the working and living conditions 
of the workers. Social welfare activities, he says, can no longer be regarded as merely 
the fulfilment of a moral duty, but should be considered as one of the indispensable 
elements of a healthy organisation of work. The book deals in turn with the welfare 
work of French metallurgical undertakings carried out either by individual firms 
or by the central organisations in which they are grouped, foremost among the 
latter being the Union of Metal and Mining Engineering Industries. It treats first 
the problem of wages and their complements : cost-of-living bonuses over certain 
periods, and, as a permanent addition, family allowances. Before the coming into 
force of the Act of 1932 which made these allowances compulsory, the contribu- 
tions of the metallurgical industries amounted already (in 1929) to over 100,000,000 
francs out of the total amount of 342,000,000 distributed through the equalisation 
funds, and to over 78,000,000 distributed directly. The second part of the volume 
examines welfare work for the protection of children, the promotion of education, 
holiday camps, institutions to improve workers’ nutrition, housing, holidays, and 
vocational training. The author then reviews the institutions designed to supple- 
ment the legislative measures concerning social insurance, institutions for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and the measures taken to combat unemployment in the 
metallurgical industry. 


Einheitsverband der Privatangestellten in der CSR. Jednotny svaz soukromych 
zamestnancu v CSR. Sjazd jednotného sviizu siikromnych zamestnancov v CSR. 
A csszl. magénalkalmazottak egységes Szévetségének Kongresszussa. Zjazd jednolitego 
zwiazku prywatnie zatrudnionych w CSR, 29.5-1.6.36. Tédtigkeitsbericht 1930-1935. 
Prague. 234 pp., illustr. 

Report presented at the last general meeting of delegates of the Salaried Em- 
ployees’ Federation of Czechoslovakia on the activities of the Federation during 
the period 1930 to 1935 inclusive. The report starts with information on the develop- 
ment of the Federation, its structure, its relations with other occupational organisa- 
tions, with employers’ associations, and with public authorities. Reports on the 
activities of the principal technical sections and territorial groups follow. The 
report also contains a number of studies on the principal social problems dealt with 
by the Federation : protection of young workers (vocational training and general 
education), and employment conditions of private salaried employees. The last 
few chapters deal with the international trade union movement of salaried employees 
and the joint activities of the salaried employees’ organisations in the countries 
of Central Europe. 


Fessard, A. B., Laugier, H., and Weinberg, D. Une expérience d’application de 
la biotypologie a Vorientation professionnelle (Paris, X V° arrondissement), Extrait 
de Biotypologie, Bulletin de .la Société de Biotypologie, Tome III, No. 4. Paris. 
38 pp. 

Detailed description of the examination of school children and the constitution 
of files with a view to vocational guidance. The pamphlet ends with an account of 
some concrete cases and the reproduction of different forms included in the files. 


Gerakari, M. K. Oi geérgikoi synetairismoi tes Ellados Kai i epopteia tes agrotikes 
trapedzes (1930-34). (Agricultural co-operative societies in Greece and the control 
of the Agricultural Bank, 1930-1934.) Athens, 1935. 81 pp. 


Gray, Lewis C. Land Planning. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 19. Harry D. 
Gideonse, Editor, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1936. 1v + 37 pp. 25 cents. 
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Hackhofer, Dr. Karl. Berufstindischer Aufbau. Das Arbeitsverhiiltnis in der 
berufstindischen Ordnung. Mit einem Geleitwort von Dr. Jacob Lorenz. Berne. 
Paul Voirol. 219 pp. 


Hill, H. A. (assisted by A. W. Nicnowts, M.A., B. Litt.). The Housing Act 
1935. With an Introduction and Full Notes to the Act, Ministry of Health Memoranda, 
Statutory and Provisional Rules and Orders, and a Supplement to the Complete Law 
of Housing. A Companion Volume to the Complete Law of Housing, and comprising 
with that volume a Comprehensive Survey of Housing Law and Practice. London, 
Butterworth, Shaw, 1936. xxvii + 394 + 63 pp. 

As stated in the preface, this work “ will be not only a guide to the Housing Act, 
1935, but together with the Complete Law of Housing (second edition) will form a 
complete statement of the present position as to housing ’’ in Great Britain. The 
fundamental part of the work deals with the Act of 1935 itself, each section being 
carefully annotated. The memoranda of the Ministry of Health, given in the 
first part, contain not only explanatory matter, but also administrative directions. 
The third and fourth parts contain the statutory and provisional rules and orders 
and the Supplement to the second edition of the Complete Law of Housing. An 
alphabetical subject index is included. 


Hiscox, W. J., and Price, John R. Factory Administration in Practice. Organisa- 
tion and Administration from the Factory Standpoint. London, Pitman, 1936. 
x + 294 pp. 

Third edition of a book which since its first appearance has met with much 
interest in circles concerned with industrial practice, because it is written not 
from the theoretical but from the factory standpoint. The scope of the book has 
been further widened in this edition by the inclusion of a chapter on the organisation 
and administration of labour within the factory, the absence of which in the previous 
editions is significant, as are also its shortness and its place at the very end of this 
volume. The progress system as advanced by the authors aims only at raising 
factory administration to the highest degree of efficiency, and is therefore not 
entirely at the level of true scientific management as understood by its pioneers. 


Hunter, Monica. Reaction to Conquest. Effects of Contact with Europeans on the 
Pondo of South Africa, Introduction by General The Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. Inter- 
national Institute of Languages and Cultures. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1936. xx + 582 pp., illustr. 30s. 

This book is a valuable and exhaustive study of the effect of European contact 
on the Pondos, a Bantu tribe living between the South African provinces of the 
Cape and Natal. Like other South African tribes, the Pondos are emerging in three 
distinct economic sections, those living in the Native reserves, those employed on 
European farms, and those employed in European industry. The men of the 
first class, however, also spend periods in European employment, so that such 
employment has vitally affected all sections of the community. Dr. Hunter summa- 
rises the main lines of economic change as follows : “ Practically all men are employed 
temporarily or permanently as wage earners, and a class solely dependent upon 
wages is emerging. Famines are averted, and the standard of living of a minority 
has been raised, but for many there is a poorer diet, increasing poverty, and no 
security of support during periods of unemployment. Improvement in agriculture 
has not kept pace with increase in population. Many are landless. Land in the 
reserves is deteriorating ; in some formerly fertile areas desert conditions now 
prevail. The majority of those on farms have to work harder and live on a poorer 
dict than their masters. Many, both in town and country, are ill-nourished, and the 
general physique of the people is probably declining.” Dr. Hunter also shows the 
increasing economic individualism, the decay of social organisation, and such 
adaptation of old beliefs to modern conditions as the use of magic as insurance 
against unemployment. General Smuts in an appreciative foreword expresses 
the opinion that in Pondoland the disintegration of Native life is by no means so 
alarming as in other parts of South Africa. 


Javits, Benjamin A. The Commonwealth of Industry. The Separation of Industry 
and the State. New York, London, Harper, 1936. xiv + 229 pp. 
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Limiting his field of examination to the United States of America, the author 
argues for a reorganisation of the economic order along the lines of industrial self- 
government. It is his belief that political supervision of the machinery of economic 
life must inevitably operate against the best interests of society as a whole. Under 
the “ commonwealth of industry ’’, which is described in great detail, the pioneer 
experiments of the N.R.A. codes in industrial self-government would be developed 
to the point where the State withdrew entirely from the field of planning and 
control. Starting from trade associations as the units of organisation, the structure 
of the new industrial society envisaged by the author would culminate in a National 
Economic Council. 


Johnson, Charles S. A Preface to Racial Understanding. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1936. 1x + 206 pp. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, a Negro and Director of the Department of Social 
Science of Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, sketches in this little book the 
story of the American Negro, his conditions of labour in agriculture and industry, 
his social and religious life, his educational facilities, and his contribution to Ameri- 
can civilisation. Other chapters contain some portraits of Negro Americans and an 
account of the agencies at work for the conquest of racial prejudice. 


Kamps, Reinhold. Die Grenzen der sozialen Belastung in der deutschen Industrie. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philoso- 
phischen Fakultét der Friedrich-Wilhelm-Universitét zu Berlin. Berlin, Paul 
Funk. 75 pp. 

Interesting contribution to the study of the much discussed question of the 
incidence of social charges, The pamphlet includes numerous statistical data from 
German official sources, and useful particulars from the statistical records of a big 
German firm employing in 1929 some 50,000 workers of both sexes. 


Keynes, John Maynard. The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 


London, Macmillan, 1936. x1 + 403 pp. 5s. 


An account of the main line of argument of this important bogk is given above 
in this Review in an article by Mr. A. P. LERNER. 


Kuczynski, Jiirgen. Weltproduktion und Welthandel in den letzten 100 Jahren. 
Statistische Studien, insbesondere zur Entwicklung unter dem Monopolkapitalis- 
mus. Libau, Gottl. D. Meyer, 1935. 72 pp. 3.90 marks, 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitto. Vuosikertomus Yhdeksdnneltdtoista toiminta- 
vuodelia 1935. Helsingfors, 1936. 335 + vur pp., tables. 

Annual report for 1935 of the Central Union of Finnish Distributive Co-opera- 
tive Societies. The headings to the principal statistical tables are given, as usual, 
in Finnish, French, English, and German. 


Labour Research Association. Labour Fact Book III. New York, International 
Publishers, 1936, 223 pp. 

The objects of this handbook were indicated in the International Labour Review 
(Vol. XXV, No. 4, April 1932, page 584) at the time of the first issue. Much of the 
information it contains is kept up to date in the monthly bulletins Economic Notes 
and Labour Notes published by the Labour Research Association. 


Latvian Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Latvia Past and Present. Riga, 
1936. 106 pp. 


League for Social Reconstruction. Research Committee. Social Planning for 
Canada. Toronto, Thomas Nelson, 1935. xv + 528 pp. 

The League for Social Reconstruction is “an association of men and women 
who are convinced that the present economic order is unjust, cruel, wasteful and 
inefficient ; who want to work for the establishment in Canada of a social order 
in which production, distribution and service will be organised for the common 
good rather than for private profit ’’. The present volume is described by the Presi- 
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dent of the League as the “ first comprehensive treatise on Canadian economy from 
a socialist point of view’’. It contains chapters dealing with the present economic 
organisation of Canada, including the structure of industry, the mechanism of the 
market, agriculture, and Government intervention and ownership, and chapters 
dealing with the possible applications of socialist planning in Canada. 


Ledermann, L. L’essor de l’industrialisation au Japon. Reprinted from the 
Revue économique internationale, March 1935. Brussels, 1935. 33 pp. 


Lloyd-Dodd, F. T., and Lynch, B. J. Organisation and Administration of Industry. 
Foreword by the Right Hon. J. Milne Barsour, M.A., P.C., D.L., M.P. London, 
Pitman, 1935. x1v + 501 pp. 

This book starts with the early history of the craft guilds, traces the develop- 
ment of British industry through the industrial revolution, and describes modern 
industrial and economic organisation. It covers a very large field of subjects and 
presents a great bulk of material. Nevertheless, it does not contain many new 
ideas or suggestions and gives the reader only a more or less superficial survey of 
things and facts well known through many other publications. But it may be useful 
as a text-book to students of industry and commerce. 


McGregor, A. G. The Correct Economy for the Machine Age. Foreword by John 
A. Hosson. Third edition. London, Pitman, 1936. xv + 348 pp. 6s. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Industrial Health Section. Industrial 
Dental Service. Industrial Health Series, Number Three. New York. 32 pp., 
illustr. 
Study of dental services and clinics in a number of industrial undertakings. 
—— Physical Examinations in Industry. Industrial Health Series, 
Number Two. New York. 32 pp., illustr. 
Deals with medical examinations of applicants for employment and periodic 
medical examinations of workers in industrial enterprises, their importance and 
object, their cost, consulting rooms, record forms, etc. 


Moingeon, Jacques. La réglementation du travail de nuit dans la boulangerie. 
Paris, Librairie technique et économique. 181 pp. 

The author traces the history of the legislation on night work in bakeries in 
France and in other countries and the efforts at international regulation, and gives 
a detailed account of the discussions on the question at the 1925 Session of the 
International Labour Conference. He emphasises the fact that, as a result of the 
technical changes in the baking industry, the place taken by the big industrial 
bakeries is more and more important, and this has led the legislator to institute 
special measures regarding them which are in complete disagreement with the 
international Convention, thus lessening the possibilities of its ratification. He 
concludes by advocating complete freedom of work and the abolition of the pro- 
visions of the French Labour Code relating to the prohibition of night work in 
bakeries, which, he says, no longer correspond to the ends for which the legislator 
designed them. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Conference Board Information Service. 
Domestic Affairs. Employment, Hours and Earnings, January 1933 to March 1934. 
Memorandum No. 32, New York, 1934. 16 pp., typescript. 


Nederlandsch Instituut voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw. Nationale Woning- 
raad. Algemeene Bond van Woningbouwvereenigingen. Rapport van de Commissie 
voor de goedkoope Woning. 61 pp. 

This report of the Netherlands Cheap Housing Committee contains in the first 
chapter some general considerations on the principal features that workers’ dwell- 
ings should present. Subsequent chapters deal with the different items in the build- 
ing estimates for such dwellings. Some types of workers’ dwellings are described 
with corresponding estimates at the end of the volume. 
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Odum, Howard W. Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1936. x1 + 664 pp., maps, tables, charts. $4. 

This work is a masterly contribution to the literature of regionalism in 
sociology, economics and folk culture. It will constitute a rich fund of indispens- 
able source material and enlightened analysis for future students of the area 
which it surveys. The Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council, on whose behalf it has been prepared, could not have chosen a more 
competent authority than Professor Odum for the task. With exhaustive thorough- 
ness, the study examines agriculture, industry, trade, human, natural and techno- 
logical resources, social structure, and folkways in the South-eastern and South- 
western States, which form one of the most extensive and most complicated of the 
various socio-economic geographical complexes of the United States of America. 
As much weight is given to the features making for internal diversity within the 
regions studied as to those making for internal homogeneity. The study abounds 
in illuminating maps, charts, and statistical tables. 


Ormestad, M. Syketrygden i 25 ar. Forberedelse og Virksomhet, 1885, 1911, 
1921, 1936. Halden, E. Sems, 1936. 246 pp., illustr. 

This work on the development of sickness insurance in Norway during the past 
quarter of a century is published by the Federation of Sickness Insurance Orga- 
nisations, under the direction of Mr. Ormestad, President of the Federation, on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the coming into force of the Nor- 
wegian legislation on the subject. It describes the preparatory work for the first 
Norwegian Act on sickness insurance and the different stages in the development 
of this legislation down to 1936. It also traces the history of the different local 
organisations of sickness insurance funds and of the national Federation in which 


they are grouped. 


Pantano, Edoardo. La terra e 'uomo. I. La ripartizione della proprieta fon- 
diaria in Italia. 11. Conduzione della terra e categorie professionali agricole in Italia. 
Estratto dalla rivista “ L’Assistenza Sociale Agricola”’, Anni 1933-XII-1934-XIII. 
Rome, Socicté Anonima. Poligrafica Italiana, 1934. 71 pp., tables. 5 lire. 


Paquet, Mgr. L. A., and others. Les vingt-cing ans de I’ Ecole sociale populaire, 
1911-1936. L’Ecole sociale populaire, Nos. 269-270. Montréal, 1936. 61 pp. 25 sous, 

A short account of the numerous activities of an institution designed to spread 
Catholic social doctrine, encourage trade unionism by providing enlightened leaders, 
and promote occupational organisation. 


Pereira dos Santos, F. I. Un Etat corporatif. La constitution sociale et politique 
portugaise. Preface by Georges RENARD. Paris, Recucil Sirey, 1935. xx1 + 251 pp. 


Pfister, Dr. Bernhard. Die Entwicklung der Arbeitslosenversicherung und der 
Arbeitslosigkeit in England. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1936, vi + 196 pp. 

This book is the result of two years’ study in Great Britain undertaken with the 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. It traces the pre-1911 organisation of unem- 
ployment relief by the trade unions, the transition to State unemployment insurance 
in 1911, and the gradual extension of the system from that time onward, and 
explains the widespread reforms introduced in 1934-1936. The author has read 
widely and discussed his problems with some of the most highly qualified experts 
in Great Britain, and his book can be confidently recommended to all German- 
speaking persons who desire to study the British unemployment insurance and 
assistance schemes. 


Pollet, Dr. Léon. Les maladies professionnelles. Etude critique de la législation 
frangaise. Thése pour le doctorat. Faculté de droit de Université de Paris. Paris, 
F. Loviton, 1935, 334 pp. 

Thesis for the degree of doctor of law by a doctor of the Paris hospitals, consisting 
of a medico-legal study of the French legislation on compensation for occupational 
diseases. After pointing out the difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory definition 
of an occupational disease, the author gives a short history from the medical and 
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legal standpoints of this category of illness and of the Act that provides for its 
compensation. The second part contains an analysis of the legislative provisions 
relating to compensation and compulsory notification. In the third part the author 
examines the different systems of compensation for occupational diseases in opera- 
tion in industrial countries, and points out the salient differences between them and 
the French system, The fourth and last part shows that the French Act on com- 
pensation for occupational diseases is in harmony, on the one hand, with French 
legislation in general, and, on the other, with the international Convention of 1925, 
revised in 1934. The book, which ends with some suggestions for filling the prin- 
cipal gaps in the French Act, testifies to a thorough knowledge of the work achieved 
by the International Labour Organisation in the field of compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases. 


Porteous, James A. A. The New Unionism. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1935. 639 pp. 


Public Affairs Committee. Income and Economic Progress. Washington. 34 pp., 
diagrams. 10 cents. 

This pamphlet is based on a four-volume study by the Brookings Institution 
on the effect of income distribution on economic progress. 


—— Labour and the New Deal. Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 2. Washington. 
34 pp. 10 cents. 

Prepared by Louis Stark, the well-known labour correspondent of the New 
York Times, this pamphlet summarises the significant findings of Labour and 
Government, the comprehensive study published in 1935 by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The pamphlet is the second to be issued by the newly organised Public 
Affairs Committee, whose purpose it is “to make available in pamphlet form 
accurate information and to place at the disposal of the public some of the resources 
of existing research institutions. ’’ Both the choice of subject matter and its treat- 
ment in the present pamphlet are opportune. 


Puig i Vila, Nonit. Qué és la Unio de Rabassaires. Barcelona, 1935. 197 pp. 


Read, Bernard E., and others. Industrial Healthin Shanghai, China. 11. A Study 
of the Chromium Plating and Polishing Trade. Chinese Medical Association, Special 
Report Series, No. 6. Shanghai, Henry Lester Institute of Medical Research, Divi- 
sion of Physiological Sciences, 1936. 47 pp., illustr. In China, Mex. 50 cents ; 
other countries, $0.25 or Is. 

Describes the processes employed and the working conditions in the chromium 
plating industry in Shanghai, and the results of the physical examination of the 
workers. The enquiry throws light on the unhealthy working conditions in the 
workrooms. Some remedial measures are suggested at the end of the volume. 


Richardot, Roger. Za mutualité agricole chez les indigenes d’ Algérie. These 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Les Presses modernes, 
1935. 158 pp. 


Sanz Barrio, Dr. José. Bosquejo de un seguro social de enfermedad. Guién de 
puntos concretos del seguro obligatorio de enfermedad, utilizable como referencias 
para un anteproyecto de ley de dicho seguro social. Madrid, “ Vida Médica’’, 1936. 
56 pp. 

The author traces the main lines of a system of legislation on compulsory 
sickness insurance which, he suggests, might be introduced in Spain. The system 
would be compulsory, with administrative autonomy, financed by contributions 
from insured persons and their employers, and placed under State control. 


Saunders, Christopher. Seasonal Variations in Employment. Introduction by 
C. W. Dantes, M.A., M.Com. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 
1936. xu + 311 pp., diagrams. 

An admirable study of the problem of seasonal unemployment in Great Britain. 
The examination of the total unemployment figures shows remarkably little seasonal, 
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variation, far less than in other industrial countries. This does not mean, however, 
that seasonal unemployment is absent, but merely that at every season of the year 
certain seasonal industries are active and others slack. Mr. Saunders has studied 
the situation in a number of industries, and reaches the conclusion that from 600,000 
to 800,000 insured workers are unemployed at some time during the year owing 
to seasonal fluctuations. The problem is therefore, as he says, a sufficiently impor- 
tant one to make some concerted efforts towards a solution well worth while, and 
in an interesting concluding chapter he analyses the causes of seasonal fluctuations 
in employment and suggests measures suitable for bringing about a greater degree 
of stabilisation. 


Schuster, Sir George. Indian Economic Life : Past Trend and Future 
“ Journal of the Royal Society of Arts ’’, 31 May 1935. Vol. LX XXIII, No. 4306. 
Pp. 641-670. 


Sonnabend, Enrico H. Ii fatiore demografico nell’ organizzazione sociale dei 
Bantu. Comitato italiano per lo studio dei problemi della popolazione. Serie I, 
Vol. III. Rome, 1935. 414 pp., illustr. 37 lire. 

The author, who is a member and former assistant secretary of the Italian 
Committee for the study of population problems and has been resident for some 
years in southern Africa, holds that the development and survival of the political. 
economic and social institutions of peoples are largely determined by their efficiency 
in ensuring the stability and the expansion of the population. This is particularly 
the case with primitive peoples, and in the present volume the author endeavours 
to show, with a wealth of evidence drawn from personal enquiry and wide docu- 
mentary research, that the social organisation of the Bantu of Southern Africa 
is dominated by the principle of maximum population expansion. This thesis 
is demonstrated in a number of valuable and interesting chapters dealing with 
the demographic situation and its changes, the composition of the population 
by age groups, marriage fertility, the relations of the sexes, infant mortality, the 
relations between polygamy and fertility, between polygamy and the ratios of 
the sexes, between polygamy and the marriage age, etc. 

Professor Corrado Gini, President of the Italian Committee for the study of 
population problems, who contributes a foreword, is justified in claiming for this 
book that it is a work of more than ordinary scientific value, and that it is eminently 
readable. 


Stasse, Roger. La politique ouvriére du Président Roosevelt. Paris, Librairie 
technique et économique, 1935. 155 pp. 


Taggart, Herbert F. Minimum Prices under the N.R.A. Michigan Business 
Studies, Vol. VII, No. 3. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, School of Business 
Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. vu + 307 pp. 

The author speaks from the experience he gained as chief of the Cost Accounting 
Unit, Division of Research and Planning, National Recovery Administration, a 
position he held for eleven months. The work describes and analyses the various 
types of price control that were found in the different N.R.A. Codes, notably, 
price control on the basis of average costs, on the basis of “ lowest ’’ costs, on the 
basis of “ individual ’’ costs, on other cost bases, on non-cost bases, and by estab- 
lishing minimum prices at a point below cost. The difficulties encountered in inter- 
preting and enforcing such price control formulae are set forth at length. “ Broadly 
speaking *’, the author concludes, “ the attempts at setting minimum prices failed. 
They not only disregarded fundamental economic doctrines, but they were so 
subversive of the entire philosophy of anti-monopoly legislation that it was impos- 
sible to secure their legal enforcement. They lacked the unanimous support of the 
members of industry whom they were supposed to help, and, as might have been 
anticipated, failed to obtain the favour of consumers. 


Taniguchi, Y. Boyeki Tosei no Kenkyu. (Study on Controlled Foreign Trade.) 
Tokyo, Yuhi Kaku, 1935. 450 pp. 3.40 yen. 

After a general examination of the different systems of foreign trade control 
from both the theoretical and the practical standpoints, the author tries to show 
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that control of exports does not necessarily imply their restriction. Starting from 
that point of view, he considers the position of Japan’s foreign trade, and examines 
the possibility of reorganising foreign trade on the lines of a system of barter. 
He first describes the general conditions of Japanese foreign trade, and shows that, 
in view of the unequal distribution of exports and imports according to countries, 
the adoption of a barter system would be very difficult for Japan. Then, examining 
the case of the principal countries concerned (United States, British India, the 
Netherlands Indies, Australia, China), he tries to determine the means by which, 
despite difficulties, the conclusion of bilateral agreements between each of them 
and Japan could be achieved. 


Taylor, Alonzo E. The New Deal and Foreign Trade. New York, Macmillan, 
1935. xu + 301 pp. 


Tillmann, Alexandre. L’organisation économique et sociale du I1I* Reich. Preface 
by Henri Trucny. Institut de Droit comparé de l'Université de Paris. Série de 
monographies d’économie politique, I. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1935. x1 + 284 pp. 


Traverso, Gian Giacomo. Le nuove disposizioni per l’assicurazione obbligatoria 
degli infortuni sul lavoro e delle malattie professionali. Rome, Diritto del Lavoro, 
1936. 76 pp. 

The Italian system of industrial accident insurance has been thoroughly amended 
by the Royal Decree of 17 August 1935. The principal amendments concern the 
scope of insurance, which has been extended, the substitution of compensation 
in the shape of pensions for compensation in the form of lump sums, a reduction 
in the waiting period for benefits in cases of temporary incapacity, the introduction 
of cash benefits, ete. (Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIII, January 
1936, pages 41-48: “The New Italian Law on Insurance against Industrial 
Accidents and Occupational Diseases ’’, by Giulio CALAMANI.) Mr. Traverso gives 
in this pamphlet a very clear analysis from the legal standpoint of the different 
changes made in the industrial accident insurance system. While criticising from 
the legal standpoint some of the solutions adopted in the new legislation, he appre- 
ciates the value of the Decree and the improvements it has introduced. 


United Mine Workers of America. Wage Agreements Bituminous Coal Industry 
1935-1937. Together with Guffey-Snyder Coal Stabilisation Act and the Appa- 


lachian Agreement. Washington. 824 pp. 


University of Pittsburgh. Bureau of Business Research. Regional Shifts in 


the Bituminous Coal Industry. A Summary. Pittsburg, 1936. 40 pp., diagrams. 


Summarises a longer study by W. G. Fritz and T. A. VEENSTRA entitled Regiona? 
Shifis in the Bituminous Coal Industry with Special Reference to Pennsylvania 
(mentioned in the International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 5, May 1936, 
page 748). The shift in the locus of bituminous coal production in the United States 
of America from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana toward the Southern 
Appalachian fields is examined as one of the dominant elements in the “ chaos of 
coal”’, The factors promoting such shifts are held to be the primary causes of 
bituminous coal’s present status as a “sick industry”’’ rife with “stranded” 
mining communities. After examining the public interest in the bituminous coal 
industry and evaluating proposed remedies for the industry’s problems, the authors 
present what they believe to be the essentials of a national policy. They argue that 
the general objectives of such a policy should be : “ (1) the provision of coal at as 
low a cost as is consistent with (2) a decent livelihood for those engaged in the 
industry, and with (3) rational conservation of coal’’. To realise these objectives, 
it is maintained, the Federal Government must take action to control capacity, 
reduce waste, suppress cut-throat wage competition, adjust the structure of freight 
rates, facilitate the transfer of displaced workers to other employments, and regulate 
competing sources of energy. Finally, it is maintained that “an intelligent coal 
policy is impossible except as its elements are based on at least the rudiments of 
a national economic plan’”’. 
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Van Kleeck, Mary. Creative America. Its Resources for Social Security. New 
York, Covici, Friede, 1936. x + 353 pp. $3. 

If the “ creative forces *’ of the United States of America could be freed from 
“the bondage of possessive privilege ’’, the author argues, social security could be 
guaranteed to the whole of the country’s workers, employed or working on their 
own account, manual or intellectual, in short all who earn their livelihood by their 
work. By social security is meant “ dynamic security *’ : not only unemployment 
insurance or unemployment relief, but far beyond that “ continuous employment ”’ 
and the chance for workers to “ rise in accordance with ability ’’. It is the author’s 
contention, however, that the “ possessive is in action ’’ to-day : private ownership 
of natural resources and of the instruments and means of production inhibits the 
emergence of a society which would be capable of satisfying to the full the material 
and cultural needs of the working population. As for the future, the author envis- 
ages the “‘ promise of creative forces’? which are working to shape an America 
“collective in its economic basis ; democratic in its political control by all who 
serve society by their work ; individualistic in the unfettered achievement of the 
creative workers. ’’ These creative forces can only be liberated, the author believes, 
by conscious and concerted action by the workers, in which trade unions, organised 
farmers, co-operative societies and intellectual and professional groups would 
work side by side. 


Verinder, Frederick. Land and Freedom. London, Hogarth Press, 1935. 199 pp. 

A study of land in general, its uses and value for mining, building, agriculture, 
ete. The greater part of the book is devoted to arguments in favour of a reform in 
the existing system of taxing land values. A special chapter is devoted to agricul- 
tural land, and an appendix is added on “ Land Value Taxation in Practice *’ in 
different countries. 


Viale, Dr. Cayetano. Razin fisiolégica de la jornada de ocho horas. Conferencia 
pronunciada en Santa Fé, bajo el auspicio del Departamento de extension univer- 
sitaria. Reimpreso en el aio 1935. Universidad nacional del Litoral. 18 pp. 


Ware, Norman J. Labour in Modern Industrial Society. Economics and Busi- 
ness Series. Alvin Jounson, General Editor. Boston, New York, San Francisco, 
London, D. C. Heath, 1935. vi + 561 pp. 

A comprehensive survey of the socio-economic background, the historical 
evolution, and the present status of the labour movement in the United States of 
America, The author first sets labour problems in their structural context of modern 
industrial capitalism. After examining the composition of the working class and 
the nature of its leadership, he considers the problems of the modern wage earner 
as a producer (loss of craft status ; unemployment, particularly cyclical and tech- 
nological) and as a consumer (the fixation of wages, the limitation of hours, and 
the strike as instruments for obtaining higher standards of living). There follows 
a series of chapters, constituting the core of the survey, in which the author describes 
the development of the American labour movement during the last century 
and a half. This historical review is based on the belief that the American labour 
movement represents primarily an attempt on the part of wage earners “to gain 
a place in the social, economic and political scheme of the community commensurate 
with their numbers and functions in the national life *’. The author then examines 
such functional problems as the organisation of labour for collective bargaining, 
the various manifestations of industrial paternalism, the relations between labour 
and the State, and the factors determining the behaviour of wage earners. A short 
review of labour’s experience under the National Industrial Recovery Act precedes 
the conclusions, in which the author examines the future of industrial relations 
in the United States of America as influenced by “ (1) the balance of competition 
and monopoly in the industry considered, (2) the rate of technical change and the 
distribution of the product, (3) the stage of capitalist evolution, (4) the characteris- 
tics of the wage-earning and employer groups, (5) the attitude of Government ”’. 
In the author’s opinion “the future holds for the American industrialist a choice 
between labour recognition and further Government control *’. Although a return 
to “ complete employer sovereignty *’ remains possible, it is held to offer no prospects 
of solving present difficulties, 
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Weidlein, Edward R., and Hamor, William A. Glances at Industrial Research 
during Walks and Talks in Mellon Institute. New York, Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1936. x + 238 pp., illustr. $2.75. 

The object of this book is not so much to give an account of recent industrial 
research progress as to show the contribution made to it by the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research in Pittsburgh, and to describe the industrial fellowship 
system of that Institute founded by its first director, Robert Kennedy Duncan. 
The Mellon Institute, established in 1913 and since co-operating with the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is concerned with major technological problems, especially 
the production and merchandising problems of the chemical industry. 125 scien- 
tists on the Institute’s 60 fellowships are at work to create new products and 
new processes, as well as to improve present commodities and their methods of 


production. 

Wilcox, Jerome K. Unemployment Relief Documents. Guide to the Official 
Publications and Releases of F.E.R.A. and the 48 State Relief Agencies. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1936. 95 pp. 


Yepes, J. M., and Silva, Pereira da. Commentaire théorique et pratique du Pacte 
de la Société des Nations et des statuts de ’ Union panaméricaine. Tome II. Art. 11 
a 17. Paris, E. Pedone, 1935. x1 + 398 pp. 50 frs. 
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